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The Field Secretary’s Corner 





HE early history of the Penobscot Val- 
ley and River is exceedingly interest- 
ing. As we glide swiftiy along the placid 
stream, passing rapidly by the wooded 
shores and rocky cliffs, catching glimpses 
here and there of some sheltered cove with 
guiet sandy beach, then round quickly 
some jutting promontory, and see before us 
another reach, toward which our prow 
points steadily until it almost seems as if 
we are about to push directly into the 
wooded walls ahead, one can almost.imag- 
ine some light birchbark canoe pushing out 
from the leaty thicket, its dusky occupants 
paddling vigorously to escape the onrush- 
ing monster whose beating paddles and 
screeching whistle awake the echoes and 
send them reverberating from the rocky 
heights on either side. We can imagine 
them peering with aftrighted eyes out of 
the thicket yonder; we can discern the 
lazy smoke- rings rising from their clustered 
wigwams, and hear the shouts of children 
at play about their homes. 

Time was, when these dreams might have 
been realities, when these woods and val 
leys were the home of the fierce Tarratines, 
and the rendezvous of the Sokokis, the 
Amasagunticooks, Abenakis and Ware- 
nocks who made war upon them. The 
Tarratines claimed dominion over the 
entire Penobscot Valley, from the head- 
waters to the sea. They were a fierce and 
warlike people, and it is undoubtedly true 
that they were the ancestors of the preseat 
remnant now known as the Penobscot tribe, 
dwellingat O!'d Town. These Indians, when 
first seen by the white men, dwelt on both 
sides of the river and together with the 
other tribes roamed the whole State of Maine 
to the westward. That they wandered tar 
trom their Penobscot home is evident. In- 
deed, one bistorian asserts that the chiet 
Samoset, who met the English at Plymouth 
with the words: ‘“ Welcome, LEnglish- 
men,’’ in theirown tongue, was a Tarratine, 
and came trom the island ot Monhegan. 

Among the early settlers who came to 
this region was Berjamin Wheeler, trom 
Durham, N. H. He came in 1771 or 1772, 
settling at the mouth of the Sowadabscook 
Stream (the stream of big rocks). Others 
followed, and in 1774 Wheelersborough 
plantation was incorporated, the first above 
Fort Point. This embraced all the terri- 
tory and people on both sides of the river 
above what is now called Winterport. 
Benjamin Wheeler built a grist and saw 
mill at Sowadabscook Stream soon after 
the settlement was begun. Previous to 
this, the settlers had to go to Fort Point to 
have their corn ground. 

* * 


From Searsport to Belfast by stage, 
thence by the commedious “ City of Ban- 
gor’’ of the Eastern S. S. Co., is my next 
step, Winterport being my destination. 
The history otf Methodism in Winterport, 
Hampden, and adjoining towns is exceed- 
ingly interesting. It carries us back to the 
days when Jesse Lee, the hardy itinerant, 
came into the Penobscot region in 1793, re- 
maining here long enough to fill preaching 
appointments in most of the more impor- 
tant towns, irom the mouth of the river to 
Old Town. Asa resclt of his labors, a cir- 
cuit was formed called Penobscot Circuit, 
which included the towns on the east and 
west sides of the river trom Bangor to 
Frankiort, as Winterport was then called. 
In 1795 Rev. Joshua Hall was appointed to 
the circuit, and under his zealous labors 
substantial foundations were laid for the 
work. He was succeeded by Philip Wager, 
Elias Hull, Enoch Mudge, and others, all 
of whom strengthened the church and 


added to its numbers. In 1805 this circuit 
was divided, the part on the western side 
of the river being called Hampden Circuit, 
and that on the east side Orrington. The 
earliest quarterly conference records con- 
tain the following histcrical announce. 
ment, reminiscent of our early struggles for 
independence. It reads as follows: ‘* Min- 
utes of the Quarterly Meeting Conferences 
ot the Methodist Episcopal! Church op 
Hampden Circuit, commencing July 11, 
1818, the former records having been de- 
stroyed by the British Troops in their Jast 
war with America.’’ 

Then one or two items concerning sala- 
ries paid the circuit preacher are interest 
ing. Here, in 1829, we find the estimate to 
be $135, to be divided and apportioned 
among the various classes on the circuit. 
In 1833 it was $140; in 1838, $180; while in 
1842 Rev. William McDonald’s allowance 
was $92— possibly because he was an 


unmarried man. 
a 


Winterport was at that time known as 
Franktort, and as such was a part of 
Hampden Circuit. Various changes took 
place from time to time, until in 1827 
Hampden Circuit was divided and Frank- 
tort Circuit was set off. In 1834 the circuit 
was again divided, and Prospect was set 
off from Frankiort Circuit, and Rev. C. 
Munger was appointed to Frankfort Cir- 
cuit. As early as 1834 I find «a vote by 
which trustees were appointed to “ build 
a meeting-house for the Methodist E. 
Church,” but apparently nothing was done, 
and the society continued to worship in the 
Union Church till some years later. A par- 
sonage was, however, acquired about this 
time. 

In 1842 Rev. Wm. McDonald was ap- 
pointed to the circuit, and under date of 
July 5, 1843, the tollowing entry is made: 
* Voted — That Bro. Wm. McDonald’s 
license be renewed, and that he be recom- 
mended to the Maine Annual] Conference.” 

In 1843 Rev. 8S. H. Beale was appointed, 
being transferred at that time from the 
Providence Conierence. At that time the 
society was worshiping in the Union meet- 
ing house on the hill. Soon after, however, 
the Methodists voted to sell their rights 
and privileges in that house and build tor 
themselves, which was accordingly done, 
aud the sum of one hundred dollars re- 
ceived therefor was set apart to be used in 
the building of the new house, which was 
erected soon after. 

Rev. Harry Hill, the present pastor, is 
now on his second year, and is greatly be- 
loved by his people. He is a student of the 
Wesleyan Theologica) College of Montreal 
aud ot McGill University ; has served eight 
years in the ranks of the Methodist Church 
of Canada, and six years in East Maire, hav- 
ing done good work in every appointment. 


* * 


From Winterport to Hano}-den is but six 
miles, and thither I journey for my even- 
ing service. It is a beautiful drive along 
the heights, with fertile farms bordering 
the road and stretching away on the one 
hand to the distant hills, while on the 
other, just across the river, lie the Orring- 
tons, with their pretty white farmhouses 
and cosy, stee,led churches nestling against 
the green hills behind. Hampden includes 
all the section above described above Win- 
terport. Asa town it was incorporated in 
1794, when the plantation of Sowadabscook, 
with part of Frankfort — now Winterport 
— was set aside as the town of Hampden. 
Its history was uneventful until the stir- 
ring scenes of the war ot 1812 14 brought it 
upon the stags. The Battle of Hampden, 
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as it is called, occurred Sypt. 3, 1814, be. 
tween a force of 750 British troops ang 
about 700 Americans, most of whom wer, 
raw and untrained militia. They wer, 
aided by the crew of the U.S. corvette 
“ Adams,” 24 guns, commanded by Cap, 
taia Morris. The ‘*‘ Adams” was anchored 
at the mouth of the Sowadabscook Rive; 
for repairs, when this force was sent to 
capture her. The undisciplined mijiti, 
could not withstand the well trained go). 
diers, and soon retreated, the “ Adams” 
being burned, and thus lost to both sides, 
The British occupied Hampden, and com. 
mitted some depredations in Bangor, but 
save in a few instances committed no 
wrongs upon the persons of the citizens, 
Their loss was one soldier and one sailor 
killed and seven wounded, while the 
Americans escaped unscathed. 

An amusing incident is told concerning 
one Hardirg Snow, a tarmer who lived in 
Hampden. When the British came up the 
river in 1812 he was sawing wood on the 
river bank. The British officer grutily 
commanded him to kill his cow and bring 
them some meat. He refused. “I com. 
mand you to do so,” said the officer; tut 
still he retused. ‘* Perhaps you don’t know 
whom you are talking to, you never sawa 
B itish officer betore.’’ *‘ Oh, yes, I have, 
and I have seen them run.” “ Where did 
you see them run ?” inquired the enraged 
officer. ** At Bunker Hill,’”’ calmly replied 
Snow, when the angry officer brought his 
sword down upon a log with such force as 
to break it, and the blade is now in the 
possession of a family in Hampden, it is 
claimed. 

The first church edifice in Ha mpden was 
the Union Church, erected in 1795. In 1872 
this was moved to 4 site directly behind, 
and is now used asa barn. In 1828 we find 
all tke religious societies in town worship- 
ing here, occupying pews as follows (which 
also indicates relative strength): Metho- 
dists, 23 p3ws; Congregationalists, i} 
pews; Universalists, 11} psws; and Bap- 
tists, 2 pews. In 1833 the Methodists with- 
drew and built their own church at what is 
now known as “Lower Corner.’’ I 
preached here to a good congregation, 
and the following day visitei in the homes 
of the people. 

It was a privilege to meet thus Mr. 
Isaiah Dear, now 76 years of age, who has 
been a member of this church over sixty 
years. He gave me some very interesting 
reminiscences of the early days, declaring 
with pride that he was converted when a 
boy of twelve, had never used tobacco or 
liquor, and never indulged in profane lan- 
guage. With his conpanion, a sweet faced 
invalid, he now waits patiently the sum- 
mons home. In the meantime the HERALD 
keeps them posted concerning their beloved 
Methodism. 

Among the pastors of this church are the 
names of Munger, Atwell, Beale, Dunn, 
Prince, and Jewell, all ot whom are held in 
loving memory. Rev. C. Garland is the 
present pastor, now in his third year. He 
is a strorg preacher and earnest worker, 
and his people speak in the highest terms 
ot his work. 

Haapden is also noted as the birthplace 
ot Hannibal Hamlin, the only Maine man 
who served as Vive President ot the United 
States, and of Dorothea Lynde Dix, the 
great philanthropist, who was born on the 
banks of the Penobscot in 1802. Her birth- 
place has been acquired by a Memorial 
Association, and thrown open to the public 
as a park and eummer resort. 

Here, also, is Hampden Academy, one 0! 
the oldest educational institutions in tbe 
State, which tor 102 years has been training 
young men and women for lives of useful- 
ness, Ff. H. MORGAN. 


36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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Destruction of the ‘‘ Mikasa ’”’ 


je TOGO'S famous flagship, 

the ‘‘ Mikasa,’’ was destroyed by 
fire and the explosion of her magazines, 
on Sept. 11, while quietly lying in the 
harbor of the little town of Saseho, which 
has risen to prominence since the begin- 
ning of the war in the Far East. The 
grateful slumber of the night, while the 
people were dreaming of peace after an 
unparalleled series of victories, was rudely 
broken a little after midnight by a terrific 
explosion on the ‘* Mikasa,’’ caused by a 
fire which seems to have started at the 
base of the mainmast, and which spread 
with great rapidity. A great hole was 
torn in the side of the battleship by the 
explosion of the after magazine, and the 
vessel sank. Numbers of men were killed 
outright, over two hundred are missing, 
and three hundred were wounded. 
Among the victims were scores of men 
from the other warships in the harbor, 
who had gone to the assistance of the 
blazing craft. The ‘* Mikasa’’ sank in 
shallow water, and it is believed that the 
famous ship can be repaired. A very 
painful impression has been made in 
Japan by the disaster, but great relief was 
feltwhen it was learned that Admiral 
Togo was not on board the ship at the 
me of the fire. An imvestigation as to 
the cause of the disaster is in progress. It 
is thought that the fire may have been 
due to an overcharge of electricity. 





Plan for Hatteras Light 


HE Department of Commerce and 
Labor has received from Albert F. 
Eells, of Boston, the plans and specifica- 
Hous of a lighthouse and fog signal which 
he is to erect at Diamond Shoal, off Cape 
Hatteras, on the coast of North Carolina. 
The enterprise is comparable in magni- 
tude and difficulty only to the building of 
the famcus Eddystone Lighthouse on the 
Coast of England. Hatteras is proverb- 
lally one of the most dangerous places on 
the Atlantic coast. Within the past dec- 
ade more than $1,500,000 worth of property 
has been lost and destroyed at that point. 
The U. 8. Government has for years been 


trying to build a lighthouse on Diamond 
Shoal, off Hatteras, but has never suc- 
ceeded. An attempt made some years 
ago to sink a caisson proved a failure at 
the very start, on account of the shifting 
sand, the strong tides and eddies, and the 
storms. Capain Eells has obtained a 
patent on a unique method of construc- 
tion, his idea being to build a huge 
caisson, with a diameter of some seventy 
feet, and to float it out to the point where 
it is to be sunk in about twenty-four feet 
of water. The plan is to fill the caisson 
with concrete and build it up twenty or 
thirty feet above the level of the water. 
Upon that foundation — whether stable 
or not remains to be proved — it is pro- 
posed to erect a circular superstructure 200 
feet above mean high tide. Under the 
act of Congress authorizing a lighthouse 
the structure must be completed before 
1909: The project is one of the most dar- 
ing known inthe history of marice con- 
struction. The winds blow from ninety 
to ninety-five miles an hour at times off 
Hatteras, and dash the spray of the sea 
200 feet in the air, The light which is to 
be placed on the top of the structure must 
be seen in ordinary weather at a distance 
of thirty miles, The scheme is considered 
chimerical by some Congressmen, but has 
been endorsed by the American Associa- 
tion of Masters and Pilots of Steam 
Vessels, 


Conditions on the Island of Guam 


HE little island of Guam scarcely oc- 
cupies more than 200 square miles, 

and yet isa point in the Pacific of great 
interest and peculiar importance, Its 
strategic position as a naval station where 
American warships can coal and refit 
gives ita real value that has often been 
recognized in public reports, and yet up to 
the preseat time it has remained unforti- 
fied. The harbor is a good haven, but is 
capable of great improvement. Guam 
appears to be destined to be the “ hub” 
of many ra-liating lines of submarine tel- 
egraph. The Commercial Pacific Cable 
Company from San Francisco to the Phil- 
ippines touches at Guam, and the Ger- 
man-Dutch Cable Company has com- 
pleted a line from 'Menardo, in Celebes, 
via Yap and the Carolines, which will be 
extended to Shanghai next March. It is 
probable that now that the Russo-Japan- 
ese war is over, a cable will be laid from 
Guam to Yokohama, There are on the 
island about 11,000 natives, who call them- 
selves Chamorros. They are of yellow 
complexion, somewhat resembling the 
Filipinos, but larger in size. These 
natives have never given the United 
States Government auy trouble. They 
are of an easy-going nature, but intensely 
religious, or perhaps rather superstitious. 
Schools are greatly needed in Guam, ai- 


though much good work in the way of 
the instruction of the natives has already 
been accomplished by United States offi- 
Cials stationed on the island, and by their 
wives. 


Count de Brazza Dead 


agers DE BRAZZA, the famous ex- 
plorer of equatorial Africa, died last 
week, on his way back from a special 


mission to Central Africa to inves- 
tigate charges «f cruelty to natives. 
Savorgnan de Brazza was born at 


Rome in 1842, and came of Italian 
parentage, but in 1878 was naturalized as 
a Frenchman. A sailor from his crad'e, 
he was sent to the French Naval School 
in 1875. Later he made the acquaintance 
of the Marquis de Compiézns, who had 
just returned from his exploration of the 
Ogooné, and received a commission from 
the French Ministers of Public Instruc- 
tion to finish the work which the Marquis 
had begun. De Brazza ascendei the 
Ogocné at the m>mant when Stanley had 
finished his passage across Africa by de- 
scending the course of the Co.go. In 
1879 De Brazza returned to France, 
where he learned of Stanley’s route and 
discoveries and that sam3 year started 
back for Africa, anticipating Stanley in 
his road-building scheme for traversing 
the Congo Yanks for 250 miles from its 
mouth by striking inland from the French 
settlement of Gaboon, and discovering the 
shorter line of approach to the first navi- 
gable point on the Congo, above the ob- 
structing cataracts, by way of the Alima 
River. Thus M. de Brazza opened up 
for France a short and easy road to the 
centre of Africa, and secured for her a re- 
gion destined to develop a rich snd pros- 
perous trade. 


Zambesi River Spanned 


HE bridge over the Zambesi River in 
Africa, conceraing which so much 
has been written, was formally opened, 
Sept. 12, in the presence of a visiting 
delegation of the British Association of 
Scientists. Professor Darwin, who made 
the opening speech, commented o1 the 
remarkable achievement which permitted 
a party traveling in electrically lighted 
saloon ears to visit a place which heroic 
explorers had spent months of fruitless 
endeavors to reach. At the conclusion of 
his speech, Professur Dirwin touched an 
electric button which fused a wire 
stretched across the track of the bridge, 
and an engine decorated with Union 
Jacks passed over. The party then pro- 
ceeded on an excursion to Livingstone 
Island. The bridge over the Zambesi, 
which completes another link in the 
Cape to Cairo railway, was connected on 
Apri] 1 of the present year. The bridge 
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is of the cantilever type, and is 420 feet 
above the river at low water, crossing the 
gorge at Victoria Falls. The bridge was 
built by an English company on the 
girder pattern. It is constructed in three 
spans, and has a width of thirty feet. 


Resources of Sakhalin Island 


HE island of Sakhalin, which is 670 
miles long and has about 25,000 
square miles — being about the size of Ire- 
Jand — although it lies in the same lati- 
tude with France, is intensely cold. It is 
so forbidding that agriculture on any con- 
siderable scale is impossible, and the pop- 
ulation hardly become warmed through 
even insummer. The 30,000 inhabitants 
ot Sakhalin are largely made up of crimi- 
nals, though some are only such in the 
‘* political’? sense peculiar to Russia. 
Sakhalin has a river 250 miles long, and 
mountains that are 5,000 feet high. Al- 
though it is but an ice-bound mass of rovk, 
this island has valuable resources, being 
overlaid with forests and underlaid with 
coal difficult to mine but useful for steam- 
ing purposes. Its oil fields are said to be 
richer than those of America. Valuable 
wild game, including fur-bearing animals, 
abounds. The fisheries are the chief 
source of wealth in the island. In one 
year Sakhalin has yielded $1,500,000 of 
fish. The Japanese may be trusted to de- 
velop to the utmost the various resources of 
their portion of Sakhalin. 





Death of Mayor Patrick A. Collins 


ATRICK A. COLLINS, Mayor of 
Boston, died suddenly at Hot 
Springs, Virginia, last Thursday. He 
was born in Fermoy, Ireland, March 12, 
1844, and came to this country when four 
years old. Practically ever since that 
time he has been engaged in a hard fight 
witb circumstances and events. In 1848 
his family settled in Chelsea, where the 
young Collins began his career in the fish 
and oyster trade, toiling hard during the 
day and studying far into the night. 
He entered the law office of Robert 
Morris, the well-known negro attorney, 
but shortly after removed to Ohio, where 
he labored for a while as a farmer, coal 
miner, and machinist. Returning to 
Boston in 1867, Mr. Collins undertook the 
study of law in the office of James M. 
Keith, and graduated from the Harvard 
Law School in 1871, being admitted to 
the Massachusetts Bar that same year. 
That was also the year of his entrance 
into politics, as a member of the Assem- 
bly. In 1874 he was sent to the State 
Senate, where he served two terms. 
From that time his rise was rapid, being 
appointed Judge Advocate General of 
Massachusetts by Governor Gaston in 
1875, and sent to Congress in 1882. He 
made a good record as Consul-General to 
London during the years 1893-97. Mr. 
Collins was thrice elected Mayor of Bos- 
ton, his re-election iu December of 1903 
being effected by a plurality of over 
27,000 — the largest plurality a candidate 
for that office had received up to that 
time. He made an enviable fame for 
himself as an orator, both in England 
and more lately in this country, making 
a memorable speech seconding the nom- 
ination of Grover Cleveland for President 
in the convention of 1892, 
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Patrick A. Collins was a good type of 
the ‘‘ assimilated citizen.’? He came to 
this country poorZin material things, but 
rich in his ambitions to succeed in new 
surroundings. He died in harness, the 
servant of a city which he loved, and 
which honored him in many ways. His 
death is a loss to Boston in more respects 
than now it realizes, and even those who 
differed from him in religion and politics 
admitted his integrity of purpose, ad- 
mired his ascendency over circumstances, 
and reposed confidence in his practical 
mapagement of municipal affairs. Dan- 
iel A. Whelton, chairman of the board 
of aldermen, has been sworn in as acting 
mayor, and will hold office until Jan. 1. 





Mismanagement of Life Insurance 


HE revelations that have been com- 
ing out of late with respect to the 
methods in vogue in the conduct of the af- 
fairs of the Equitable and New York Life 
Insurance Companies show a lamentable 
misconception on the part of high officials 
of the responsibilities that their trustee- 
ship of insurance funds should impose 
upon them. Testimony taken before the 
legislative cowmittee investigating insur- 
ance matters in New York proves that the 
New York Life Insurance Company paid 
in 1896 and 1900, and again in 1904, large 
amounts as ‘‘ contributions’’ to the Re- 
publican campaign fund, the amount so 
disbursed being $48,702.50. This was 
done ostensibly on the ground that the 
election of a Democratic President would 
have endangered the assets of the great 
Insurance Company. It is stated, on 
what appears to be credible testimony, 
that the paying of campaign contribu- 
tions by various insurance companies has 
not been limited to presidential cam- 
paigns, but has gone on in State and local 
contests as well ; nor have the disburse- 
ments been made exclusively to Repub- 
licans. While the Democrats have also 
been the recipients of such contributions, 
made in order,to obtain their ‘ good- 
will,’ it does not appear that this unjusti- 
fiable use of trust funds, which haa horri- 
fied the public, has occurred in the case 
of Populists, Socialists, or Prohibitionists, 
It is charged and generally believed that 
many of the insurance companies main- 
tain a lobby at Albany which has been 
influential until lately in stopping legisla- 
tion which threatened to be adverse to 
them. Extravagance in the use of ineur- 
ance funds, which are not the private 
property of the officials of the compan- 
ies, but which represent the accumula- 
tions of the savings of thousands of well- 
to-do or even poor people, who have 
thought thus to provide for the widows 
and the orphans, is simply criminal. 
Such funds should be regarded as sacred, 
and used strictly for legitimate insurance 
purposes. The deplorable disclosures as 
to misuse of insurance funds which have 
come to light in the past few months call 
for remedial legislation, by State legisla- 
tures certainly, and perhaps also by the 
National Government, of a radical and 
drastic kind. 

—In the National Military Home at 
Leavenworth, Kansas, there is a Christian 
Endeavor Society of twenty-two members, 
which is composed entirely of veterans, 
each member being over sixty years old. 
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FACTS WORTH NOTING 


—— Since the fighting in the Far Hag 
began there have been only twelve court. 
martials in the Japanese Army. There 
have, however, been 157 suicides, and these 
were among men deprived of going to the 
front through physical disability, and by 
Japanese who would not consent to Rus. 
sian imprisoument. 


— A volcano throwing off molten lava 
has been discovered in Nevada by some 
cattlemen. It is in Rye Patch, Humboldt 
County. Although that section has been 
traversed for years, the crater has just been 
found. The men werein search of cattle 
when they came on the stream of lava, and, 
tracing it to its source, found the volcano, 


—— The Great Northern Telegraph Com. 
pany of Copenhagen has obtained a license 
for laying out and operating a submarine 
cable to Iceland. The cable is to be laid 
from the Shetland Islands, which are con. 
nected with Scotland, to the Faro Islands, 
and thence to Iceland. The government of 
Iceland will lay an overland telegraph line 
through the island. The Marconi Company 
has recently erected a receiving station at 
Reykjavik, to which wireless telegrams 
have been sent. 


—— In certain districts in Indiana gravel 
is pumped like water through a large iron 
pipe. Great difficulty has always been ex. 
perienced in obtaining gravel trom river- 
beds for use in road-building, but the new 
method promises to put an end tothis. A 
six-inch pipe is used, driven by a fifteen- 
horse power engine. A plant of this kind 
is said to have a capacity of lifting over one 
hundred yards of gravel a day. 


— The German Atlantic Telegraph Com- 
pany is laying out a new telegraph cable 
between Constantinople and Constanga, on 
the Black Sea. This cable is to be connect- 
ed in Constantinople with the existing 
aerial telegraph lines between Bucharest 
and Berlin, so that a new direct telegraphic 
connection is forthcoming betweea Berlin 
and Constantinople. In addition to the 
German-Turkish telegraphic traffi: the 
new line will bo utilizad for communi- 
cation between the states of Western Eu- 
rope, and Asia Minor and Greece, and is 
assumed to possess a high importance for 
the ecoaomical interests of Germany in 
Turkey. 


— J. I, Kirkegard, inspector of schools 
at Viborg, Denmark, who a few yexurs ago 
was knighted by the King of Denmark 
in recognition of his zeal for education, is 
now in this country, inspecting school 
systems and delivering addresses. Mr. 
Kirkegard has a high admiration for the 
Masvgachusetts system of public education. 
Mr. Kirkegard’s son Ivan, ot Racine, Wis- 
consin, is editor and publisher of tne only 
Danish magazine published in the United 
States. 


—— The fourth shipment of tropical! fish 
by Professor Bristol’s biological expedition 
to Bermnda has just arrived in New York, 
and contains numerous fine specimens. 
The “ star ’’ attraction is a sea cat — an in- 
vertebrate of the mollusk family which 
resemb'‘es a brown kitten with black spots. 
Another new specimen is a snake fish. 
The collection also includes many angel 
fisb, queer turbots, green parrot fish, group- 
ers and morays. A large number of val- 
uable anemones died during the trip from 
Bermuda. 


—— Sir Edward Elgar, reputed to be the 
most famous living musical composer of 
England, has expressed some sharp culm- 
ments concerning the anthems of the na- 
tions. National anthems, he says, are aS % 
rule “rubbish,” and declares that the 
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rhyme, the sentiment, and in some cases 
the music, are ** vile.’ If the music hap- 
pens to be passable it has been “ borrowed 
trom somewhere.” 

_— Dr. David E. Salmon, chief of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has tendered his 
resignation, and it has been accepted, to 
take effect Oct. 1. 





BOSTON LETTER 
A. REMINGTON. 


ROTESTANT denominations have 
P united for a strong evangelistic 
movement in Boston the coming winter. 
A general committee of 25, which will be 
enlarged to 100, has charge of arrange- 
ments, and it bad been decided that the 
first meeting shall be on the last Sunduy of 
December, which will be the day before 
Jan.1. Rev. Dr. Wilbur Chapman (Pres- 
pyterian) will be the leading evangelist in 
charge of the meetings, and he will have 
some ten or a dozen efficient helpers. It is 
proposed that the series of meetings shall 
be continued three or four weeks, and 
meetings will be held simultaneously in 
several places in the city. Efforts will be 
made to put powerful support behind the 
movement, and the laymen who are inter- 
ested in it are a guarantee that the business 
element will do everything that can be 
asked from that kind of support. 

Rey. Dr. W. J. Dawson, who conducted 
the evangelistic services here last spring, 
and who recently returned to this country, 
is now only partially under the supervision 
ol the Boeton committee, but is under more 
direct control of another committee of 
which John O. Sheldon, of New York, is 
secretary. There is no particular plan as 
yet for turther work from him in this 
vicinity. Itis now admitted that the ex- 
pected revival in consequence of his work 
did not develop itself. Growing question- 
ing is heard whether there were not ele- 
ments in the campaign which were un- 
favorable to the best spiritual results. One 
of the questions touches vitally the self- 
sacrifice of the leader of the movement. 
The extraordinary compensation which 
Dr. Dawson receives — a guaranty ot $15,000 
ayear tor evangelistic work, the same net 
income he counts himself worth in the 
pastorate and literary work —: strikes 
Americans strangely, and leads to the 
consideration of the matter of motive ina 
way that chills the taith and enthusiasm 
which enter so largely into every genuine 
évangelistic movement. But with the 
proposed effort next winter, under Dr. 
Chapman, there is no doubt that all will 
6arnestly he)p, sinking all personal preter- 
énces in the great cause. 


Current Hoodlumism 


It is a problem which is receiving in- 
creasing attention — what can be done to 
reform the lives otf boys and girls who are 
on the streets tar more than is tor their 
good and for the public weltare, and how to 
prevent the development ot such characters 
hereatter. To the question whether the in- 
crease in the number of such persons is to 
be charged to the public-school system, or 
whether that system can do anything to 
prevent such development, one of tke best 
educational authorities says the number 
of Such boys and gir]s is in spite of the pub- 
lic schoois. For only five hours a day and 
lor only five days in a week are children 
under the control of the schools. The re- 
mainder of the time the home should have 
them in charge. But the difficulty is that 
home life is fast disappearing. To hear 
Some people denounce a modern institu- 
tion, it would seem as if women’s clubs 
were largely responsible tor the decay of 
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home life and the demoralization of chil- 
dren. The educational authority quoted 
says that the modern industrial system has 
much to do with it. Fathers and mothers 
both work in the factory, where formerly 
Only the fathers did, while the mothers and 
sisters, if they did factory work, took it 
home. Now both parents are gone during 
the day. In the evening the father goes to 
his club or lodge, and the women, too, so it 
is affirmed, also have their clubs, and are 
away from home so much that the children 
lose the home care they need. They become 
truants from school and thereby partially 
destroy the schoo] influence, helpful as it is. 
They learn to be idle and disobedient. 
They start in lives of crime. Numerous 
divorces are said to foster the evil by the 
destruction of family life, leaving the chil- 
dren without the care of the father and 
mother inone home. Drunkenness of one 
or both parents is another cause. These 
conditions are operative in both city and 
country, among our native population, 
especially the class known as degenerates, 
and among the foreign-born also. While 
children are in school, they are taught 
punctuality, neatness, industry and obe- 
dience. More than ever, considering the 
needs of the times, the schools are insisting 
upon these details of public school instruc- 
tion, but it is impossible to overcome the 
bad homeinfiuences. While the total num- 
ber of children to whom these words apply 
is only a small percentage ot the total in the 
State, yet it is so large as an absolute nu:a- 
ber as to demand attention. Most of these 
children are not under religious influences, 
for this authority says that the churches 
are losing their hold on the parents. They 
do not go to church, and their children 
have no religious instruction. In reply to 
the question what the outcome will be, 
there is no encouraging answer beyond a 
blind faith that somehow or other the evil 
will right itself. But the fact remains that 
the evil is large and growing, thatitisa 
disgrace and a danger to the State, and 
that, in itself, it has no curative element. 


Mind, Hand and Morals 


Governor Douglas’ special commission 
on technical and industrial training, with 
President Carroll D. Wright of Clark in 
the chair, has begun its collection of tacts 
which are expected to be help‘ul in promot- 
ing the education of thousands of children 
in manual and technical skill, and so to in- 
crease their mental development and to 
improve their moral quality through hab- 
its of industry and energy. But it is sin- 
gular how little the people appreciate the 
importance of a general proposition of 
this sort. Very few persons were at the 
hearing, though there is no question that the 
proposition is of large concern to thou- 
sands of people who might have been 
present it they had grasped the significance 
ot the occasion. It was brought out by one 
of the speakers that a circular sent out 
widely by an industrial school, offering to 
give certain advantages to boys desiring to 
learn a trade, did not bring a solitary re- 
sponse either by mail or person. Then, 
when the Twentieth Century Club under- 
took similar work, it had almost equally 
discouraging results. The school was open 
for the boys to come, but they did not 
come. It was testified at the hearing that 
fathers trequently say that they want their 
boys to have an easier lifethan they had 
themselves, and therefore they were not 
bringing them up to manual occupations, 
but were looking to their entering the 
professional classes. Trained men and 
women in the industries are a great need, 
yet the persons in manual occupations 
wish to escape from them, if possible. The 
commission will give further hearings, and 
the South End College Settlement will be 
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heard from. The problem is complex and 
its solution is by no means apparent. 


In the Philippines 


Looming large on the Pacific horizon 
rises the coming cloud over religious mat- 
ters in the Philippines. Politics and reli- 
gion cannot continue to be mixed there 
without serious consequences at home, as 
well as serious consequences there, which 
have occurred already. Let us take hold 
of the nettle strongly. Early the Demo- 
cratic Party opposed the Philippine policy. 
That was politics. But Filipinos are Cath- 
olics. Filipinos are also desirous of na- 
tional independence. Technically they are 
called insurrectos. Catholic priests have 
influence there. Therefore it has been 
good politics for our Administration to be 
on good terms with the Catholics. Now 
comes the Aglipayan schism, a revolt 
against the Romish Church in favor of a 
Philippine Catholic Church. Thereupon 
the Catholic side makes out that the 
Aglipayan movement is nothing but a 
cover for insurrection. Catholics in this 
country being strong in the Democratic 
Party, this tends to weaken Democratic 
opposition to the holding of the islands. 
Protestant missionaries in the islands, 
seeing in the Aglipayan movement a break- 
ing away from Rome which may promote 
Protestantism, favorit. But our Adminis- 
tration can hardly ride a Protestant and a 
Catholic horse at the same time. Protes- 
tant information denies the political side 
of Aglipayanism, which is asserted by the 
Catholic. To make matters worse, Spanish 
friars, once reduced to a small proportion 
of their number in 1898, are returning fre- 
quently to the islands, and are being sent 
by the Romish authorities to their former 
stations. The entire situation is discour- 
aging and complicated. Boston, being 
most interested of any part of the country 
in this, learns much and wishes to hear 
much about the situation. 


Personal [llention 


J. Novicow, one of the most progressive 
of Russian publicists, writing in warm ap- 
proval of the new book by Ginn & Compa- 
ny on “ World Organization,’’ says: ‘ It 
is also absolutely true that the United 
States of America must take the initiative 
of world’s organization because the form of 
your political organization foreshadows the 
form of world government.” 

Joseph Lee, the mainspring of the Massa- 
chusetts Civic League, has added to the 
public’s debt to him by buying, at his pri- 
vate expense, the Hardy house (formerly 
occupied by the late Alpheus Hardy), on 
Joy Street, adjoining the new quarters of 
the Twentieth Century Club, establishing a 
commodious library on the upper floor, and 
promoting the effectiveness of the League 
by these improved headquarters tor im- 
proving social and village life all over the 
State. 

This is personal to all whom it may con- 
cern: A college professor of the conserva- 
tive sort says: “I hate Ph. D.’s. I hate 
Ph. D.’s. I hate ’em. I hate’em. Formerly, 
when we wanted a new protessor, we 
looked around the country and got a man. 
Now, when we want one, there is nothing 
but a string of Ph. D.’s as long as from 
Boston to Brookline applying tor the place, 
and they are not men. They are nothing 
but Ph. D.’s, and I hate ’em.” 

Next month Dean Henry Wade Rogers 
of the Yale Law School will deliver an ad- 
dress in Faneuil Hall upon the constitu- 
tional powers of the President of the United 
States. 

Mrs. William L. Douglas seems to have 
been the most potent influence in cutting 
down to one year the official term of the 
successor of Gov. John L. Bates. 
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Preachers == Ill 


Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


T the laying of the corner stone of 
the huge Metropolitan Tabernacle, 
Aug. 16, 1859, one of those officiating 
wittily declared that the initials, C. H.S., 
stood for ‘* a Clear-Headed Speaker, who 
is Clever in Bandliug Subjects, in a 
Cheerful-Hearted Style. He is a Captain 
of the Hosts of Surrey; he is a Cold- 
Hating Spirit ; he has a Chapel Heating 
Skill ; he is a Catholic-Humbug Smasher ; 
he is a Care Hushing Soother ; he is a 
Child-Helping Streugthener; he ie a 
Christ-Honoring Soldier; and he is a 
Christ- Honored Servant.’ All of which 
Was very true, especially the last. That 
he greatly honored Christ, and was great- 
ly honored by Him, no one would think 
of denying. His biother, Rev. James 
Spurgeon, who worked with him so inti- 
mately and effectively,on being asked the 
secret of the great success, replied: ‘ I 
think it lies in the fact that he loves Jesus 
of Nazareth, and Jesus of Nazareth loves 
him.’”’ But this, of course, told notbing, 
since vast multitudes have loved Jesus as 
well and have been us truly loved by 
Jesus. 

No single sentence can explain the 
source of his amazing popular power. It 
was certainly not in his personal appear- 
ance, for that was neither impressive nor 
imposing nor prepossessing. He was a 
broad-chested "aan, rather low in stature, 
with a short thick neck, and a face bear- 
ing hardly any marks of refinement, 
culture, or grace. He had no advancages 
of birth or training, as those things are 
usually estimated, for he was brought uy: 
in comparative poverty and never went to 
college. He could not be called in any 
special rense a thinker, nor even an orator 
in the fullest meaning of that word ; that 
is, he had not the histrionic or dramati« 
faculty in any marked degree, was not 
surcharged with emotion or imagination, 
was not a brilliant rhetorician, never pro- 
duced those marvelous single effects 
which are ascribed to the world’s few fore- 
most speakers. He was not a preacher of 
great sermons, masterpieces of pulpit elo- 
quence marked by intellectual grandeur 
and overwhelming immediate results. Yet 
he was, unquestionably, a very greut 
preecher. One must go back to Wesley to 
find any parallel in England to his phe- 
nomenal career ; and one must cross the 
Atlantic to Brooklyn to tind any contem- 
porary of equal stature. While still a 
young man he could command anywhere 
a congregation of 20,000 people ; and for 
nearly forty years in London his enor- 
mous Tabernacle, holding six or seven 
thousand, was crowded to the doors when- 
ever he spoke. He was like Wesley in 
that, while his preaching alone was suffi- 
cient to tax the energies of a remarkably 
endowed man, his work as aa author was 
equally great, and if he had written noth- 
ing and preached nothing the beneficent 
institutions which he organized and ecar- 
ried on would of themselves be more than 
enough to signalize his lifetime as a 
wonder. 

His Pastors’ Training Cullege, estab- 
lished in 1856, had sent out before his 
death, in 1892, nearly a thousand men. 
The Stockwell orphanages, begun in 1866, 


were carried on at a cost of from $25,000 to 
$50 000 a year, and cared for thousands of 
needy toys and girls. There was an Old 
Ladies’ Home, a Colportage enterprise, 
and a Book Fund (managed mainly by 
Mis. Spurgeon), through which hundreds 
of thousands of good books were dis- 
tributed. 

He wrote and edited more than a hun- 
dred volumes, to say nothing of pam- 
phlets. The weekly issue of his sermons, 
begun in 1855, has continued without 
break to the present time, even during the 
thirteen years that have elapsed siace his 
death. The sale has for many years aver- 
aged 25,000 copies for every sermon, and 
still continues at that figure. Nearly 
2,500 different sermons have been thus 
given to the world in print, and great 
numbers of conversions have resulted 
from their perusal. The sermon on “ Bap- 
tismal Regeneration,’”’ preached in 1864, 
reached a sale of 250,000 copies, and other 
single sermons not a few have sold to the 
number of 100,000. The first volume of 
his sermons reprinted in America at once 
attained a sale of 20 000 copies. In 1861, 
200,000 volumes of his sermons were pre- 
sented to the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Of the ‘‘ Treasury of David,’’ 
a commentary on the Psalms, completed 
after more than twenty years of arduous 
labor in seven volumes, over 100 000 copies 
have been sold. Of his ‘‘ John Plough- 
wan ’’ it is said that a million have gone 
forth. To prepare his ‘‘ Commenting and 
Commentaries ’’ he passed under review 
between three and four thousand volumes, 
and specifically treated nearly 1,500 
works. His ‘‘ Morniug by Morning ”’ 
and ‘‘ Evening vy Evening ’’ have circu- 
lated about 100,000 each. His ‘* Sermon 
Notes,’’ ‘‘ Salt Cellars,’’ ‘‘ Feathers for 
Arrows,’’ are well known. The Sword 
and Trowel, a monthly magazine which 
he edited, was begun in 1865, and, at six 
cents a copy, speedily had a circulation of 
15,000, which was thought to mean about 
50,000 readers. All this, besides the 
weekly publication of his sermons in 
almost numberless papers, and the trans- 
lation of much of his work into a great 
number of languages. 

But our main object is to speak of Spur- 
geon as ‘a preacher. What were his spe- 
cialties here? All agree in putting very 
large emphasis on his unequaled voice, 
accounting it a sort of master-key to his 
power, a matchless instrument of oratory. 
It was like a flute, a silver bell, a clarion, 
an organ. It was an unfailing resource, 
aever disappointing ; it came to the ear 
as a constant surprise and delight, so 
clear, so sweet, so strong, so flexible, so 
musical, so tunable, so elastic and inex- 
haustible that it enchanted and thrilled 
all hearers. ‘There was never anything 
quite like it. When speaking in Agricul- 
tural Hall to 12,000 people his voice was 
no less agreeable to those nearest than to 
those furthest removed, and hardly less 
distinct to those furthest removed than to 
those nearest. And soit was always. It 
seemed to require no effort, to answer per- 
fectly to every purpose of hir will. In his 
voice alone he had an immeasurable 
treasure. 
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Another thing was his marvelous com. 
mand of words, his fluency and facility 
of speech. The absolute ease of his voca) 
delivery was fully matched by the abgo. 
lute ease in the mental supply. He never 
hesitated as to language, and nearly aj. 
ways the quality was as excellent as the 
quantity. The sentences were short and 
direct, going straight to the mark, ang 
going on without pause in their pellucid 
flow. Vivacity was another character. 
istic of his style; also homeliness and 
plainness. He was like Cobbett and John 
Bright and John Bunyan, with a strong 
relish for the Saxon tongue of the 
humbler people. It was the epeech of 
simple folk, which they never had any 
trouble to understand, the style of the 
market and the street and _ the 
house. There was always a point to 
what he said, and an immense com- 
mon sense in the way of sayingit. It 
is never words alone that he gives out; 
there is a worthy meaning in them, there 
is wholesome and useful thought. If his 
sermons are rarely in the highest sense 
eloquent, passionate, vehement, there is a 
very high average of strength and raci- 
ness, an average exceedingly remarkable 
considering the uumber of them. There 
seems to be an inexhaustible variety in 
them, and an astoundingly sustained 
effectiveness. His sermons were talks 
rather than declamations, character- 
ized by evenness of pitch rather than 
by violent changes of feeling. He was 
emphatically an extempore preacher, 
using only brief notes. He spoke to men 
in the mass as he would have spoken to 
them in personal conversation. His sub- 
jects and illustrations were intimately 
connected with every-day events wiih 
which all his hearers were familiar. He 
gathered instructive incidents every- 
where, and turned everything be saw 
into material. 

It will be seen from this how different 
he was from Mr. Beecher in some things, 
as well as like him in others. The com- 
pari-on is inevitable, and has been often 
drawn. Spvrgeon was the greater herald, 
Beecher the greater interpreter, of truth. 
The former had no doubts, was dogmatic, 
narrow, one-sided, an uncompromising 
Baptist, a stringent Calvinist, having 
very little patience with any other form 
of statement, and very little comprehen- 
sion that there could be any other honest 
way of looking at the Bible or under- 
standing it than the way which was 
natural to him. He can hardly be said 
to have had any views of his own in 
doctrinal matters ; he did not believe that 
theology was a progressive science ; what 
he preached at the first he preached at 
the last, with no perceptible change on 
any point, or even in the form of pres- 
entation. The right of private judgment 
he scarcely seemed to recognize, although 
an almost rabid Protestant — at least he 
never exercised it ; and he withdrew from 
the Baptist Union in 1887, and from the 
London Baptist Association in 1888, be- 
cause he considered that some of the 
members were exercising their judgment 
to the modification of the old doctrines. 
Beecher, it hardly need be said, was, 
like Robertson and Phillips Brooks, 4 
broad, many-sided investigator, an orig- 
inal thinker, following out truth-germs 
into their largest development, an edu- 
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cator, swaying men and multitudes of a 
nigh order whom Spurgeon could in no 
way have influenced. The latter worked 
at a lower range intellectually, reaching 
quite a different order of mind, molding 
the masses of his countrymen who were 
without education and had no interest in 
refinements of diction or reasoning. He 
eould not speak the word for an age of 
doubt, could pot contribute to the sharing 
of the thought of the ruling classes in 
church or state, could only stand as an 
obstinate obstructionist in the path of all 
change, however essential that change 
might be, wholly repudiating the idea 
that any further truth could break forth 
from the Word, or that it could be legiti- 
mately understood in any way different 
from the way of the fathers. In this he 
was far from being like Wesley. He has 
been called ‘‘ the last of the Puritans,’’ and 
it expresses fairly well his position. 

He was Puritan in his eagerness to save 
souls and do good. People were con- 
stautly converted under his preaching. 
Within ten years from the commence- 
ment of bis London pastorate in 1854, 
3,569 persons had been baptized into the 
fellowship of his church. In 1877 the 
number was 5,152, and in 1892 it was 
5,334. There were besides 23 mission 
stations, With seating capacity for 3,740 ; 
and there were 27 Sunday-schools, with 
8,593 members. His work was done fur 
many years in the midst of ill health, 
often involving great weakness and in- 
tense pain — rheumatic gout was his per- 
sistent foe; yet through it all he scarcely 
intermitted his toil. The hardest kind of 
work characterized all his days. ‘‘ When 
I took the Tabernacle,’’ he said, in 1875, 
‘‘T expected it would kill me in seven 
years. I have continued to exist for 
fourteen years, but I cannot last much 
longer.”” He did, however. He knew 
how to utilize the labors of others, having 
assistants not a few. He was an im- 
mense reader. Nota little of bis success 
is due to his great diligence in all 
directions, his industry, his power of 
patient toil, He made the very most of 
himself for God, devoting all his energies 
and talents to the one purpose of training 
men and women for heaven. All the 
glory of his achievements was given 
unstintedly to Christ. Some one has said 
that after hearing Dr. Joseph Parker 
preach you came away feeling that he 
was a great man ; but after listening to 
Spurgeon, you simply felt that Jesus was 
a great Saviour. He had mighty faith 
and much power in prayer. Great num- 
bers were healed bodily in answer to his 
petitions, and wonderful answers were 
received in other matters. ‘‘ Ask, Trust, 
Enjoy,’ was the inscription which he 
said he felt like putting over the door 
of his Tabernacle, so entirely had it come 
to pass as the result of prayer. It was 
the same with all the other gigantic en- 
terprises, philanthropic and religious, he 
80 successfully managed. For atime in 
eally life cruelly abused and caricatured, 
he came at last to command a world-wide 
influence by the fervor of his zeal, the 
purity and unselfishness of his life, and 
the large-hearted charity which he 
showed in every matter that did not 
pertain to dugma. 

He was born, June 19, 1834, at Kel- 
vedon in Essex. Both his father and 
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grandfather were Independent or Con- 
gregational mini-ters. He himself was 
converted in a Primitive Methodist 
chapel, and joined the Baptists by con- 
viction and iramersion when fifteen. He 
preached his first sermon at sixteen, was 
called to be a pastor when eighteen, and 
began his ministry in London before be 
was twenty. He has been termed ‘the 
greatest preacher that the world ever 
saw.’’ Our readers have been given in 
this sketch, so far as the space at our 
disposal allowed, sufficient data to make 
up their minds bow far this eulogium is 
justified, 





New Educational Secretary 


EV. DR. J. D. PICKLES, of St. John’s 
Church, South ‘Boston, has been 
selected as the ‘‘ Educational Secretary ’’ of 
the Massachusetts Sunday-echool Associa- 
tion. He will enter upon his work in Octo- 
ber and will be presented to the body at its 
annual meeting in Salem as its representa- 
tive in the new office which has been cre- 
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ated. Dr. Pichles will make his home in 
Melrose, having an office in Boston, and his 
chief werk will be in arousing renewed and 
vital interest in Bible study in the Sunday- 
school, especially securing the aid and in- 
spiration of pastors and educational insti- 
tutions. 

We are gratified at the selection of Dr. 
Pickles for this very important and far- 
reaching work. Heis admirably qualified 
forit. Deeply religious, wholly devoted to 
the work committed to him, able and con- 
vincing in the pulpit and on the platform, 
thoroughly acqusinted with our New Eng- 
land field, a wise executive, we heartily 
commend him to all pastors, churches and 
Sunday: schools in the territory assigned to 
him. We sympathize with St. John’s 
Church in its sense of loss, and trust a wor- 
thy successor may be immediately secured 
to shepherd this noble flock. 





Tyrannizing the Press 


OST Liberal papers in Russia are 

said to employ a “sitting editor,’’ 

whose only brsiness is to be arrested 
and sit in jail, while the quill-driving 
editor pursues his proscribed work of 
setting his countrymen thinking. When 
that thing goes on too long, however, the 
Russian Government, like the Turkish, 
shuts the oftending newspaper establish- 
ments entirely up, and all the editors go 
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on an enforced vacation, in or out of prison. 
The government that feels compelled to 
muzzle the political utterances of its press 
confesses thereby its own weakness. No 
administration is really stable that is 
based upon popular misunderstanding 
and buttressed by dense general ignorance. 
In the long run virtue, intelligence, and 
popular participation in at ieast the sim- 
pler functions of politics are the only sure 
Supports of stable and successful govern- 
ment. 





The Young Man and the Pulpit 


N 2 very recent number of the Saturday 
Evening Post Senator Albert J. Bev- 
eridge of Indiana writes with much point 
and freshness on “* The Young Man and the 
Pulpit.” From the standpoint of the lay- 
man—and a Methodist layman, too, by 
the way — and out of both long experience 
and wide observation, he gives such good 
counsel to our preachers that we are dis- 
posed to summariz3 what he says. 

He pays high tribute to the power of the 
pulpit, putting it in the very foremost 
rank as a career of usefulness, one well 
worthy of any ambition. He says to the 
young man: 


‘* How exalted beyond understanding is this 
high place to which you are going! Helieve me, 
the world with eagerness awaits your mvssage. 
But be sure it is a message in very truth — no, 
not a@ mersage, but the message.” ‘“ What the 
millions want from the modern pulpit is the 
fruitful teaching of the Christian religion. They 
want the fundamentals. They want decisions 
and certainty. Their minds are to be con- 
vinced, yes, but even more their hearts are to be 
touched.”’ 


He quotes a triend, a world. weary jour- 
nalist of ripe years, who said to him one 
day: “ [ have just come from church, and i 
am tired and disappointed. I went to hear 
a sermon and [I listened to a lecture. I 
went to worship and I was merely enter- 
tained. The preacher was a brilliant man 
and his address was ap. intellectual treat, 
but I did not go to church to hear a profes- 
sional lecturer. When I want merely to be 
entertained I will go to the theatre. But I 
do not like to hear a preacher principally 
try to be either orator or pJay-actor. [am 
pleased if he is both; but before everything 
else I want him to bear to me the Master’s 
message. I want the minister to preach 
Christ and Him crucified.’’ Avd this, the 
Senator says, tairly reflects a general teel- 
ing among men of all other classes. The 
common man does not care so much about 
some new thing as to have the old truths 
retold, stated in terms of the present day. 
He would have the minister speak, by all 
means, helpfully and cheerfully. Let him 
denounce sin without mercy when he 
finds it necessary, cutting to the quick, 
speaking to kill. But this must not be the 
staple of his preaching — far trom it. He 
must not be an orator of melancholy. 
There is enovgk sadness in the world 
already. People need “ beauty for ashes, 
the garmert of praise for the spirit 
ot heaviness, the oil of joy for mourn- 
ing.” They need good tidings, need to be 
cheered. 

“lf you do not believe that religion means 
happiness, quit the pulpit and raise potatoes. 
Put beauty, hope, joy, into your preaching. 
Make your listeners thrill with gladness that 
they are Coristians.” 


The Senator is very insistent on the para- 
mount importance of faith — faith in God, 
Christ, and immortality—the lack of 
which he considers to be at the root of 
most pulpit failures. He calls faith “the 
dynamics of truth.” 

« But do not forget that you have got to have 


truth, ideas. With all your faith and the fervor 
of it, be full of thought. Merely to believe burn- 
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ingly is not enough. Pious monotony palls. 
In every word you utter you must be a teacher. 
After all, teaching is the only oratory. Time 
and again I have heard hard-headed business 
men ard sturdy farmers say of a particularly 
instructive sermon: ‘I like to hear that 
preacher, I always learn something from him.’ 
And let your discourse be full of sweet reason- 
ableness. You cannot do this without study. 
Never cease to renew yourself from every pos- 
Sible source of thought and knowledge. All 
things jn this varied universe have in them 
replenishings for your mind. Doa’t become 
burnt powder. Keep young. That is your 
problem and life’s.’”’ 


He insists on short sermons, thinks 
“twenty minutes is long erough;” al- 
though political speakers, he thinks, must 
have plenty of time two cover the ground; 
which plainly shows that he never has 
tried to preach, and does not understand 
all things about it quite as well as it he 
had. For todo all that he says a preacher 
ought to do in the pulpit, in twenty min- 
utes, is not possible; the conditions of the 
human mind do not permit of it. Nor is 
there any necessity for such preposterous 
condensation, considering that the single 
Sunday morning service is all the time 
that a large portion of the Sunday morning 
congregation give to religion for the entire 
week. And it is precisely this portion that 
are apt to think themselves very hardly 
used if the sermon is over twenty minutes. 
They would, many of them, preter it to be 
ten minutes, or even nothing at all. 

Our espace permits us to give but very 
little of Senator Beveridge’s long article, 
which is every way worth reading. But 
since he speaks with special authority as 
to a minister’s freedom of utterance on 
topics pertaining to civic and national life, 
we must not close without indicating his 
views on that point. He thinks preachers 
should by all means exercise their liberty 
in this respect, that, indeed, they have a 
plain duty to promote uprightness in 
public lite and righteousness in the affairs 
of popular government. The Master, he 
reminds us, took a considerable part in 
public affairs. So did Knox, Wesley, 
Savonarola, and many others. 


“ Upon this subject the view of the laymen of 
the country is that, whenever a civic evil is to 
be eliminated, it is not only appropriate, but it 
is the office of the ministers to help eliminate 
it. Whenever the cause of light is struggling 
with the powers of darsness, the place of the 
Christian minister is in the ranks. But, on 
general principles, he can do most good by 
merely preaching individual righteousness day 
after day without definitely interfering with 
things political. And, too, there is always the 
danger that, if he takes part in many political 
agitations, he will become so monotonous that 
all his power for good will be dissipated.”’ 





From Freeman to Slave 


HERE is a slavery unspeakably harder 
to bear and more degrading than that 
which restricts mental and physical free- 
dom — the slavery which captures the will, 
and cannot be overcome. This;fact is pain- 
fully illustrated in the tragic chapter ot a 
life-history told in the daily press of this 
city last week. So brief, poignant and con- 
vincing is it, that we publish it just as it 
appeared in one paper : 


***] don’t want to be released. For God’s 
sake protect me from myself, judge, and send 
me to some institution.’ Thus pleaded Dr. 
Stephen P. Metcalf, 70, a former well-known 
practitioner and member of one of the best 
known families of Brookline, as he stood in the 
dock of the Roxbury court, with tears stream- 
ing down his furrowed cheeks. Without money 
or friends, and only what he could pic’ up on 
the streets and in the bar-rooms, this former 
wealthy man, graduate of Trinity College of 
Dublin, master of science and languages, and 
father of a fine family, has lived through a 
Feriod that only he himself can realize. 

“ After a month of this kind of a life, Dr. Met- 
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REV. JOHN H. MANSFIELD MRS. HARRIE N. MANSFIELD 


Golden Wedding 


N Saturday, Sept. 16, Rev. and Mrs. John H. Mansfield quietly celebrated the fifti- 

eth anuiversary oft their marriage at the residence of their daughter, Mrs. John N, 
Mason, 26 Mt. Pleasant St., Winchester. A reception from 11 to 2 was given for the rela. 
tives, and they responded enthusiastically, many coming from Belchertown, Mrs. Mans- 
field’s early home. She had five sisters and one brother, and many of their children and 
grandchildren and great grandchildren were present. She is the last of her generation. 
One nephew who attended the wedding fifty years ago was present. Mr. Mansfield’s 
two sisters, one of whom is 83, and his only brother, were present. From 2 to 6 the 
preachers and friends from the various churches came, and, as did the relatives in the 
morning, brought very substantial tokens, which were a great surprise both as to their 
source and to tue piles of gold. The Gleasondale friends alone gave $100. The parlor 
decorations were all of a golden color, and the bride and groom received under an arch 


of green and a golden wedding bell. 


Over thirty towns were represented. Telegrams 


and letters from Bishops and college classmates — Bishop Mallalieu, Bishop Warren, 
Chiet Justice Brewer, etc. — poured in in great numbers. 


John Henry Mansfield was born in Needham, April 28, 1826. His father was a farmer 
ot the most progressive order, a toll-gate keeper on the old Worcester turnpike. His 


tather and mother lived together sixty-four years. 
his way through Wilbraham, and graduated as valedictorian. 


This son taught school and earned 
He worked his way 


through Wesleyan, was a member ot the Mystical Seven, and graduated in ’55. With six 


others he attended the fittieth anniversary last June. 


being made a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 


At graduation he was honored by 
In April, 1856, he joined the New England 


Conterence, und has been stationed at good appointments, and has always done most 
fruitiul work. Sept. 16, 1855, he married, at Belchertown, Harriet Newell Sikes, born in 


Ludlow, Jan. 19, 1829, Rev. James W. Mowry officiating. 
braham, and she was the salutatoriau of the class. 


They were classmates at Wil- 
She earned her way, also, by teach- 


ing. They have had tour children: Kiward H. Mansfield, Mrs. John N. Mason, Arthur, 


who died in infancy, and Mrs. Luther Freeman, 


Rare are the minister and wife who 


have made such a record tor faithful and successful service, and who are so greatly be- 
loved by so many. Mr. Mansfield is now pastor ot the Gleasondale Church. 





calf, unable to get another drink in the places 
where he had spent much money, on the verge 
of delirium tremens, staggered into Station 10 
and begged to be saved from himself. 

* Patriarchal with his gray beard and ip his 
six feet of frame, clothed in well-brushed though 
well worn clothes, he stood before the bar and 
told his story to Judge Bolster. after bearing 
the plea of the old man for a iong sentence, he 
was sent to the State farm for an indefinite 
period. Thanking the judge, he was placed in 
a cell once more.”’ 


That man is the slave of drink. Froma 
freeman he has fallen until his captivity is 
so unbearable that he pleads to be saved 
from his own selt-im posed bondage. 

What is the moral of it? Need it be 
drawn? Isit not the unspeakable danger 
ot acquiring the appetite for drink? Could 
any lesson be more convincing ot the dan- 
ger of moderate drinking? This slave, 
shrieking out his agony, began with the 
social glass. He would then have ridi- 
culed the idea that he could ever have 
become a slave. 

Let the work against intemperance go on 
every where, but particularly in preventing 
the young trom indulgence in social drink- 
ing. Here the first hazardous steps are 
taken which transform a freeman into a 
slave. 


PERSONALS 





— Rev. Franklin Hamilton, Ph. D., and 
Mrs. Hamilton arrived at San Francisco 
from Japan, Sept. 8,and are tbe guests of 
Bishop Hamilton while in that city. 


— The post-office address ot Rav. W. H. 
Daniels, D. D., is East Greenwich, R. lL. 
care of Principal Horton, ot the Academy. 
Dr. Daniels is prepared to answer calls for 
occasional and evangelistic services. 


—The Philadelphia daily papers are 
printing a portrait ot Bishop Foss, who a8 
chairman ot the committee of minute men 
led in the work of guarding against talse 
registration in Philadelphia. This action 
is characteristic of the man. 


— Bishop Walden has gone to California 
to visit his daughter. At the request of the 
secretaries, he has kindly consented to rep- 
resent the interests ot the Freedmen’s Aid 
and SouthernEducation Society at the Cali- 
fornia, Southera California and Oregon 
Conferences. 


— Prof. Ismar J. Periiz, of Syracuse Uni- 


versity, with hie wife, landed in this city 
on Saturday on the “Arabic” of the 


White Star Line, atter three months’ stay 
Dr. Peritz has spent the time 


in London. 
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mainly in study in the British Museum, 
examining and photographing manu- 
scripts of old English Bibles. 


_ Rev. Dr. C. A. Crane and wife, who 
have been in Illinois with relatives for 
some weeks of needed vacation, returned 
this week. Dr. Crane has resumed charge 
of services at the Temple. He plans a great 
evangelistic effort there for the fall and 
winter. 


— Bishop John H. Vincent will be the 
guest uf Baker University the first week of 
December. He will have charge of the 
chapel exercises, delivering addresses of 
special interest to college students, and at 
night will speak on topics of church life 
and activity. He will also give an hour 
each afternoon to the students for private 
consultation and advice. 


—The death of the late Rev. D. L. Tho- 
burn at Lucknow in August was very sud- 
den. He had taken Mrs. Thoburn and his 
two children to Bareiliy and seen them on 
the cars for Naini Tal, and returned to 
Lucknow, where his wife and children had 
been with him through all the summer, 
and within three days was taken down 
through the night with cholera, and died 
the next night before Mrs. Thoburn could 
get to him, 


— Rev. Dr. A. B. Kendig passed his 75th 
milestone on Tuesday, Sept. 19. His chil- 
dren gave Lim a dinner in this city, thus 
quietly and happily marking the day. He 
is in vigorous health, and filled with a ten- 
der and exultant religious experience. He 
was absent trom June 10 to Sept. 4, during 
which time he visited six different States, 
traveled 3,300 miles, delivered three ad- 
dresses and twenty-three sermons before 
audiences aggregating 10,000, and saw more 
than 1,500 people earnestly pledge them- 
selves to live a better Christian life. 


— There died, in Montpelier, Vt., Sept. 13, 
Charles H. Cross, aged 94 years, one of the 
most devout, genial and loya) laymen that 
the writer (once his pastor) has ever known. 
Commencing life as an appren ice to his 
brother, a baker, he was unusually success- 
tul, and founded the business establish- 
ment ot C. H. Cross & Son, bakers and con- 
fectioners, which tor a half-century has 
been known and honored throughout the 
State ot Vermont. When he came to Mont- 
pelier he cast in his lot with the Methodists, 
and continued, loyally and generously, to 
support the church and the interests of 
Montpelier Seminary to the end. He leaves 
the fragrance of a long and specially useful 
life. 


— The India Jubilee Committee have sent 
aspecial invitation to our honored Mrs. 
William Butler, widow of the founder of 
our India Mission, to be present at the Jubi- 
lee celebration next year. All her friends 
sincerely hope that Mrs. Butler will be able 
to go to India with her daughter, Miss 
Clementina, to see with her own eyes 
“what God hath wrought’’ in the half- 
century. 


— Rev. and Mrs. James Bruce Eyestone 
will sail from San Francisco, Sept. 27, on 
the “* Manchuria,” for China. They will 
enter the Foochow Conference and begin 
at once to studg the language. Mr. 
Eyestone was born near Lexington, 
Iowa, graduated trom lowa Wes- 
leyan University in ’97, ani trom Boston 
University School ot Theology in 1905. 
While in the school he was, the first year, 
manager of the * Gospel Ten,” the second 
and third years in mission work at the 
Epworth Settiement ’’ und ‘*‘ Morgan Me- 
morial.’” Mrs. Eyestone (formerly Eliza- 
beth Wright) in 1900 entered the Chicago 
Training School, and became a deaconess. 
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The following year she was called to the 
faculty of the New York Training School, 
where for two years she taught. The past 
year she spent with her husband in Boston 
University. Mr. and Mrs. Eyestone were 
united in marriage, Aug. 25, 1904. 





BRIEFLETS 


The annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Sunday-school Association will occur at 
Salem, Oct. 38,4and 5. An unusually strong 
and attractive program is published. 





Dr. J. P. Brushingham, of Chicago, who 
was in Boston last week, says things look 
encouraging throughout the Conferences in 
the line of evangelism. He has just been 
to the Michigan Conference. Last year they 
reported a loss of 500 members, this year a 
gain of 1,700. 





Particular attention is called to the an- 
nouncement of the Boston Methodist Social 
Union, which appears elsewhere. 





The annual meeting of the Gensral Com- 
mittee of the Freedmen’s Aid and Southern 
Education Society will be held in Hanson 
Place Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 5 and 
6. The tortieth anniversary mass meeting 
will occur on Moaday night, and wil) be 
addressed by Senator Dolliver. This So- 
ciety was organized in 1866, and the board 
ot managers, at its annual meeting, adopt- 
ed plans presented by Secretary Thirkield 
proposing a special fortieth anniversary 


Continued on page 1216 





‘Can the Gulf be Bridged ? ’’ 


E are much gratified to publish the 
following letter from Rev. Dr. J. 
Wesley Johnston in reply to the above in- 
quiry raised in last week’s HERALD. We 
believe it to be the most important and 
prophetic question that our denomination 
can consider. Dr. Johnston attests his 
sensitiveness to living issues and his char- 
acteristic ability in dealing with them in 
what he has written. Our columns are 
open to the discussion of the subject, and 
we earnestly invite laymen and ministers, 
members of labor organizations, and, in- 
deed, any one on whom the subject 
rests as a burden, to express their views 
briefly in the HERALD. We do not agree 
by any means to publish all that is sent 
to us ; we must reserve the right to judge 
what will aid to a healthful agitation of 
the questions involved. Dr. Johnston 
writes : 


“The editorial in Z1on’s HERALD of 
Sept. 13 — ‘ Can the Gulf be Bridged ?’ — is 
a strong, well-written statement of the 
case ; but it should be followed by a series 
ot articles equally vigorous. A matter of 
such importance deserves the most gener- 
ous discussion. And it should be taken up 
with a due sense of its gravity, for it in- 
volves the future otf Methodism. That the 
Methodist Church is‘ of the people, by the 
people, and for the people,’ is generally 
taken for granted ; yet is there not a possi- 
bility that its hold upon the great laboring 
class has declined within recent years, and 
that instead of being a spiritual democracy 
it prefers to labor among the wearers ot 
purple and fine linen? And, let me say it 
with all possible earnestness, the blame for 
this does not attach to the Methodist min- 
istry. I believe that never was the appeal 
more sincere or the desire wore intense on 
the part of the ministry to reach the great 
masses of the working people. Methodist 
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preachers are not snobs. They are not tuft 
hunters. As a class they are singularly 
free trom the vice of truckling to the rich. 
Nowhere in this world can a body of men 
be found who are so divinely independent, 
or whose motives are more free from sus- 
picion. And nothing would give them 
greater joy than to have their churches 
filled with wage.earners of even the lowest 
grade. For to them it makes no difterence 
whether a nan handles stones in the street 
or gold in a bank, runs a junk cart ora 
railroad. Ke is a man made in God’s image 
and redeemed by Christ’s blood —anything 
else is of no significances whatever. I re- 
peat, therefore, the fault is not with the 
ministers as such. 

“* But can this be said of the laity? Who 
is it that draws the line between the rich 
and the poor in our churches? Who is it 
that estimates the value of additions to the 
church by the amount given for pew rent 
or envelope subscriptions? Who is it that 
resents the presence of a poor man in his 
pew and angrily gives voice to that resent- 
ment? Who is it that makes the plain, 
hard-working man tee] that he is not wel- 
come in the avenue churches, and shoald 
be content with an east side or down-town 
mission? Who is it that lovks askance at 
the poorly clad stranger in the church aisle, 
giving him the distinct impression that 
his presence is an intrusion? Is it the 
minister? No! athousand times no! Let 
us, therefore, put the blame where it 
belongs. 

“Yet it may be that the minister is to 
blame for not having sternly rebuked those 
guilty of such wickedness. Itso, let him 
be censured, or at any rate have his duty 
made so plain that he cannot possibiy fail 
again. 

‘*Meantime I sincerely hope, now the 
question is opened, that Zrion’s HERALD 
will continue the discussion until the re- 
sponsibility be definitely fixed. I don’t 
keep ‘Ichabod’ in scare-head type. The 
‘ willow’ upon which my harp may hang 
has yet to be planted. But I believe in 
walking about Zion, counting the towers, 
and marking the bulwarks thereof, and, if 
our attention is called toa point of weak- 
ness, to instantly find some method of re- 
pair. 

**Can the Gulf be Bridged?’ It can. 
But the pews must furnish the lumber for 
the bridge, and the laymen the hands and 
skill for the building.’’ 





Let Every One Help! 


LSEW HERE the publisher announces: 
the Special Offer of the HERALD to 
new subscribers tor fitteen months, com- 
mencing with October 1, tor the price of one 
year’s regular subscription. ;<We are as- 
sured that there are in every chargein our 
patroniziig territory persons, not now sub- 
scribers, who would become such if their 
attention was immediately called to this 
generous proposition. To this end, will not 
every minister announce the Special Offer 
next Sunday from his pulpit, and follow it 
up with a personal canvass ? 

Brethren in the ministry, please give your 
people the full benefit of this offer. Use 
the entire leverage of the three months’ 
extra inducement. And will not all of our 
readers take up the canvass and help it 
along? The management is assured trom 
representative sources on all sides, that the 
paper is especially worthy of patronage. 
Please agitate the subject in all church 
circles and help to increase the circulation 
and usefulness of yourown paper, ZIon’s 
HERALD. 

New subscribers can go on thelist as soon 
as names are sent to the office, receive the 
paper at once, and pay the stationed minis. 
ter at their leisure. 
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Converted Rumshops in England 


REV. WM. HENRY MEREDITH, LITT. D. 


** Daddy Neptune one day, 
To Freedom did say, 
* It ever I live upon dry land, 
The spot I should hit on 
Would be little Britain.’ 
Says Fieedom: ‘Why, that’s my little 
island, 
A right little, tight little island.’ ” 


O sings one of the old standard songs 

of England. That that little island 

is not yet right on the temperance ques- 

tion, is clear to every American tourist. 

To the frequent visitor it is equally evident 

that the little island is not nearly so 

‘ tight,’’? in the Yankee sense of that 
term, as it used to be. 

The Methodist Church has made 


Great Progress 


during the last three decades, After 
preaching in a Wesleyan chapel we are 
no longer taken to the preacher’s vestry 
by a steward, who goes to the cupbcard 
and brings out the decanters of whiskey 
and wine, and calls for hot water, so that 
the preacher may be “‘ refreshed ’’ (?) after 
his preaching, as we have been treated in 
years past. No longer is a temperance 
sermon not tolerated in a Wesleyan pulpit, 
as we have known it to be. The Confer- 
ence now has its temperance evangelist, 
and instead of a mere fraction of the min- 
isters — we are now told by one of them 
who knows — about ninety per cent. of 
them are total abstainers. Those who are 
not are mostly of the older brethren. 
Thus the sons of John Wesley in his own 
Conference have gone beyond him; for 
though he was death and destruction on 
drams and all spirituous liquors, yet he 
moderately indulged, until the last, in the 
use of the lighter malt beverages used in 
his day — proof of which we find in his 
own handwriting. The great Conference 
temperance meeting ia the Colston Hall, 
Bristol — the largest hall in the city — 
showed something of the progress made 
in the mother church. 

The minor Methodist bodies in England 
are also keeping step in this onward 
movement. The Nonconformist churches, 
as represented by the Free Church Coun- 
cil, are all coming into the temperance 
line. ‘*Temperance’’ with them, as it 
has been with us, now meane total ab- 
stinence from the »se of all intoxicating 
drinks as a beverage. To the late Rev. 
Charles Garrett, Rev. Dr. T. B. Stephen- 
son, Rev. Tnomas Champness, and Rev. 
T. Armstrong Bennetts, who has just 
retired from the office of Conference tem- 
perance evangelist, and other lesser known 
workers, belongs the credit for much of 
this advance. 

But we set out to write not of Metho- 
dist temperance converts so much as of 
converted rumshops. It is a great work 
to be the means of the conversion of a 
rumeeller. This is never done by abusing 
him. How many such have been driven 
to deeper depths of evil-doing, and down 
to the nethermost hell, by such intemper- 
ant abuse, who can tell? Many of these 
need our pity. We have known some 
who in many respects lived exemplary 
lives, and were members vf Protestant 
churches, prayed daily, and who believed 
their business to be just as legitimate as 


is that of the grocer. Through ignurance 
they did it. John Wesley’s rule was, the 
viler the sinner you wish to convert, the 
tenderer should be the message of the 
preacher. Many rumsellers today would 
quit the business before night falls if they 
felt they could get a decent living some 
other way. Some of ue who mortally 
hate the vile business would do well to 
love, at least a little more, the souls of 
the meu who are engaged in it. 
The conversion of 


Rum.holes into Christian Churches 


in England greatly interests us, as being 
a line of temperance work we might well 
imitate in our great cities. One of these 
we Visited is in Rhodeswell Road, near 
Burdett Road station, East London. It 
is in a notoriously bad neighborhood, and 
is now called the ‘‘ Edinburgh Castle 
Mission Church.’”’ It is a part'of the 
great work of the great Dr. Barnardo, 
whose work for London waifs is so great 
as to almost obscure this distinctively 
evangelistic and social work which he 
has been carrying on for years. The 
‘* Edinburgh Castle ’’ is the name of the 
old rumshop which for years was one of 
the very worst in London slums. It still 
retains the old name and its old outward 
appearance, so that an absentee from the 
neighborhood on returning would be 
likely to enter, and, standing at the bar, 
call for a drink of the old sort. He 
would note the strange quietness and 
cleanness of the place, and miss the 
spirituous aroma, and think the house 
muat have changed hands. This old fort 
oi the enemy of the home has been cap- 
tured, and not destroyed, but utilized in 
the good cause. Here, by means of lead- 
ing evangelists, Engli-h and American, 
gospel services are regularly held on Sun- 
days, Thursdays, and Saturdays. A 
prominent American Baptist preacher 
was the missioner in July. The Sunday 
afternoon men’s meeting is one to be 
long remembered for its large attendance 
and deep spiritual tone. At the refresh- 
ment bar good food and good tea, and 
what the English would call good coffee 
(but the Yankees rightly say the English 
don’t know how to make good coffee), 
and other temperance drinks, can be had 
at moderate prices. Here the men and 
women who have sigued the pledge and 
forsaken their cup company, and have as 
yet but few resources in themselves, can 
find companionship among others of 
their own class, who are endeavoring to 
lead eober lives. The 


Temperance Convert Needs Folks, 


as well as texts of Scripture—a place in 
which to spend his evenings where the 
temptations to drink are not near him. 
Here he can find it. He can sit in the 
same seats that were the seats of the 
drunkard, and which he himself once be- 
fore occupied, and from the same tables 
take the cup that cheers, but which does 
not inebriate. Instead of his money 
going into the rumseeller’s till, it now, 
over the same counters, goes into the 
savings bank, in his own name. When 
his deposit account is large enough, he 
will probably draw it out ard flit to an- 
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other neighborhood and commence |ife 
on a higher social plane, becoming a re. 
spectable and respected citizen anq 
church member. The ‘' Edinburgh (as. 
tle,” which was once a stronghold of siy 
aud Satan, has been turned into a fort 
from which the devil and his hosts jy 
that vile neighborhood are being constant. 
ly bombarded. From Monday morning 
until late Saturday night, and all day 
Sundays, the * Castle”’ is a scene of con- 
stant Christian and evangelistic activities, 
We are glad thus to mention this lessey 
kuown work of that father to the father. 
less, Dr. Barnardo, whose health just now 
is in a very precarious state, doubtless 
largely because of the immense responsi- 
bilities and obligations with which he is 
loaded down. 

The Wesleyans are not behind in this 
work of converting rumshops as well as 
rumsellers and rum-drinkers. In the 
dock regions of East London, in the par- 
ish of St. George’s, are two such places — 
the ‘‘ Old Mahogany Bar,’ and ‘‘ Paddy’s 
Goose.’’ These are in streets where literal- 
ly a stranger’s life was not safe in passing 
through, especially at certain hours of the 
night. Many a policeman has been killed 
in this vicinity. We walked through in 
safety because it was daylight, but would 
not now venture into the side¢ streets and 
alleys, not even in midday. We entered 

he 

: ‘“*Old Mahogany Bar.” 

The same place and the same name, and 
much the same in outward appearance ; 
but now beyond the bar we found a 
prayer-room, and all around us life-saving 
appacatns for rescuing the perishing, car- 
ing for the dying, snatchiug them in pity 
from sin and the grave. Here the sailor 
can now come and find friends to help 
him. Here the dock laborer can spend 
his evenings safe from temptations to 
drink and lust. Here he can enjoy his 
pipe of tobacco—don’t be shocked, 
reader, those English are wiser than some 
of us. They do not expect the convert 
immediately to become an anti-tobacconist. 
The smoke room is not far from the 
prayer-room, in these meeting- houses. 
Distasteful as it may be to us who eschew 
the weed, it is tasty to them, in their 
present state of evolution into clean men. 
Dominoes, checkers and other parlor 
games are encouraged in these piaces, 
which are wisely adapted for their patrons, 
whom the workers are watching over as 
those who must give an account for them 
unto God. A day and a night behind the 
Old Mahogany Bar would change the 
ideas of many Christixn and temperance 
workers, and lead them to more efficiency 
in their good work in America. 

One more such place is worth visiting — 
‘* Paddy’s Goose.”” This bird has become 
converted. Its conversion is of the good 
old-fashioned Methodist sort, thorough 
and lasting. The only new thing it lacks 
is anew home. It retains its old name 
for useful purposes, though it has an en- 
tirely new name. It was the sign of the 
bummers ; it is now the sign of the 
meeting-house. The old picture sigu, 
which looks more like a swan than a 
goose, is retained ; but the bird now looks 
down on different scenes. No longer does 
it see drunkards and harlots enter the 
doors over which it is placed, and then, 
later, see them come reeling or being 
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pitched out into the street. No longer 
does it hear the drunken mutterings and 
foul language of its patrons, but voices 
of prayer and praise are heard within. 
Bible pictures and Scripture tracts are 
hung on the same walls on which lewd 
pictures were once seen. Day and night 
this well-aired, well-lighted and cheery 
place has its doors open, and a welcome 
for the wicked and the friendless who are 
willing to be helped into leading a new 
life, following the commandments of God. 
The converted ‘‘ Bar’’ and the converted 
“ Bird’? are good specimens of genuine 
Methodist work among the lowest of the 
low in the region of London docks. 

All over England we found a higher 
grade of temperance work, which by us 
is too much neglected. We refer to the 


Tea and Coffee Saloons 


which are most powerful antidotes to the 
rum saloons. We once interviewed a 
member of the Lockhart family whose 
name stands over hundreds of these 
places today. He told us the work was 
begun as philanthropy, but it soon be- 
came a good paying enterprise, and is 
pow managed on that basis, The British 
Workingman’s Public House Company 
of Liverpool some years pays seven per 
cent. to its stockholders, What was 
meant for Christian charity and philan- 
thropy scon became a good paying in- 
vestment. Now ia every city and town 
may be seen such saloons. Many of these 
are as brilliantly lighted and aa well ap- 
pointed as the most costly rumshops. 
They are often placed as near them as 
possible, so as to offer the tempted 
counter and better attractions. And 
these institutions pay well in dollars and 
cents. Why are not the siums and 
atreets of our American cities and towns 
thus studded with such temperance 
saloons ? — places where good food and 
good drinks may be had at a little over 
actual cost, and where practical temper- 
ance and Christian workers shall be con- 
stantly present to help raise the fallen, 
and to help the raised up to stand and 
walk securely. If we do not have less 
temperance oratory and tracts, do let us 
have more life-saving stations where such 
practical temperance work can be done. 
Talk and tracts are easier to furnish than 
hand-to-hand and heart-to-heart work for 
the tempted and the fallen. Why nota 
company of real temperance reformers or- 
ganize a crusade on this practical line ? 
Though it may not at first bring cash 
dividends, it probably would soon do so. 
We once heard the late Dr. Holland say, 
on Music Hall platform in Boston : “ It 
you wart to rid the world of rascals you 
must stop raising them.’’ Change the 
word ‘ rascals’? to ‘ drunkards,” and it 
will be equally true. Temperance saloons 
would do much in the way of formation 
as well as in reformation. Let us have 
them wherever the other kind of saloons 
are seen, 

And so Bishop Potter’s saloon, the 
‘Subway Tavern,’’ in New York city, 
has met with a change — a change for 
the worse, shall we say? Perhaps not 
much worse. We were one of the Bishop’s 
customers, We there found the good 
food — ard it was really good, at moder- 
ate prices. We also proved his ale to be 
good and cheap, for we bought and drank 
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it (it was ginger ale, of course). We also 
watched its so-called clean and decent 
** activities.” At the whiskey bar we 
found the same kind of people as we have 
seen at other such bars, and in the 
‘* ladies’ department ’’ the same kind of 
ladies (?). We did not taste what a 
humorist called ‘' the blessed booze,’’ but 
it to us smelt the sume as the unblessed 
stuff on the same street. With others we 
predicted a short life for the well-inten- 
tioned but misguided movement, and a 
long life for such places as the ‘* Squirrel 
Inn ”’ at No. 161 Bowery. In such inns 
and coffee- houses, we think we see one of 
the most efficient ways of fighting and 
conquering the insatiable demon of strong 
drink. 


Liverpool, England, 





THE TRIPLE RAINBOW 


REV. WILLIAM WOOD. 


The summer sun wis sinking 
Adown the western sky, 

The storm clouds to the eastward 
Were scudding swiftly by. 


A heavy rain had fallen, 
Lightnings had sharply flashed ; 
The solid earth was shaken 
As fearful thunders crashed. 


A calm then settled o’er us, 
Like that on Galilee, 

When Jesus stilled the tempest 
And calmed the raging sea. 


We heard God’s voice repeating 
His pledge of long ago; 

And saw His token torming — 
A brilliant triple bow. 


In Nature’s book of promise, 
We read anew the sign 

That pledges to the faithtul 
The care ot One Divine. 


Bridgton, Me. 





THE FRUITS OF THE HOLY 
SPIRIT 
REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D. D. 


BOUNTIFUL crop of weeds will 

always grow spontaneously on 
any neglected piece of ground. In like 
manner sin is spontaneous in the carnal 
heart. The Apostle Paul calls the roll of 
a very ugly brood of what he styles ‘‘ the 
works of the flesh’’ in the fifth chapter 
of his letter to the Galatians. But wheat 
and corn must be sown, and orchards 
must be planted. Wherefore, in vivid 
contrast to the spontaneous products of 
unregenerate hearts, he specifies certain 
most beautiful and precious “ fruits of the 
Holy Spirit.” 

While many talk confidently about 
man’s self-reforming power, yet God’s 
Word and human experience make it 
certain that when men have tried to 
reach the highest, noblest, purest spiritual 
life without the aid of God’s Spirit, they 
have lamentably failed. Bible religion is 
a growth, a development ; and it requires 
a root. That root is of divine origin. 
The root of the best characters and the 
best lives is a new spiritual principle im- 
planted by the Holy Ghost. That is the 
meaning of regeneration. This root is as 
invisible to the eye as the root of an 
apple tree ; but the tree is visible with its 
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beautiful blossoms in May. and its bounti- — 
ful fruitage in October. The inward life 
of the tree overhangs the boughs with 
innumerable apples which the sun crim- 
sons with its warm blush, and then the 
“good tree’’ presents to its owner its 
‘good fruit’’ as its consummated sea- 
son’s work, 

There is a striking analogy between an 
orchard and the true Christian Church — 
which is not a monopoly of any single 
denomination. It is made up of “ the 
faithful in Christ Jesus.’’ Christians are 
simply converted sinners. They have 
turned to God under the drawing influ- 
ence of the wondrous Divine love; and 
the Holy Spirit is the author of their 
regeneration. 

The attempt to take the supernatural 
out of our religion would be as facal as the 
attempt to remove from the skies the light 
and the life-giving warmth of the sun. 
God’s Word meets every minister as he 
enters his pulpit, and every teacher or 
parent who desires the conversion of a 
child, with the emphatic declaration — 
‘“* With the Holy Spirit everything, with- 
out the Spirit nothing!” Every true 
Christian is ‘‘ born of the Spirit.” He is 
created anew in Christ Jesus. To the 
carnal heart sinning is as natural as 
breathing ; the incontestable evidence 
that the heart is renewed and under a 
new Master is that it bears tbe fruits of 
the Spirit. 

Let us go around this goodly tree of 
Christian character and shake down a few 
of these apples of gold : 

The very essence of Bible piety is Love 

— to love the Lord our God with all the 
heart and soul, and our neighbors as our- 
selves, Our religion ought to be saturated 
with love ; it ought to breatbe out in our 
everyday talk as freely as in our prayers ; 
it ought to ennoble a Christian’s business 
transactions ; it ought to write his ballot 
and sweeten his citizenship ; it ought to 
own his puree and be felt in the grasp of 
hishand. He that thus loveth is born of 
God. 
The next grace is Joy ; aud this is as 
different a thing from mere jollity as the 
steady sunlight is from the brief flash of 
lightning. I have never seen this grace 
gleam out more brightly than when car- 
ried at the prow through a midnight 
tempest of adversities. A genuine child 
of Jesus Christ can sing in the dark and 
‘rejoice in tribulation,’’? Can a skeptic 
or a worldling do that? 

Peace is the third in the catalogue of 
the Holy Spirit’s fruits. This is the sweet 
serenity of a pardoned and accepted soul 
that has found the “ rest’’ which Christ 
promiseth. When wicked and’wayward 
selfishness has grounded arms in the cit- 
adel of the heart, and surrendered its will 
as well as its affections, Jesus says to us, 
‘‘My peace I give unto you.’’ Worries 
about the transient things and the tem- 
poral things ought to be no more disturb- 
ing than the rufflings of a light breeze on 
the surface of the great deep sea, 

Long-Suffering and Gentleness are men- 
tioned as twin graces. The literal mean- 
ing of the first word is the power of hold- 
ing still under provocation. It is the 
rare and beautiful grace of forbearance. 
Christ Jesus was its loftiest embodiment 
when He breathed out on the cross that 
divinest prayer of magn animity and pa- 
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tience : ‘‘ Father, forgive them ; for they 
know not what they do.’’ 

Goodness is philanthropy — the unself- 
ish love of our fellow-men, whatever their 
caste, color or condition. It is Christian- 
ity on foot — with a Bible in one hand 
and a loaf of bread in the other — food 
for hungry souls and bodies, too. It is 
not the religion that suns itself on the 
warm side of a well-endowed church, bat 
the practical Christlikenes+ that seeks out 
the lost, going down in the diving-bell of 
practical mission work to bring up pearls 
for Christ’s crown out of the slimy depths 
of ignorance and vice. 

But this article is too brief to dwell on 
all the fruits of the Spirit in a consecrated 
life. There is Faith, that joins the soul to 
Jesus and overcomes the world ; and there 
is Meekness, that chooses aa humble 
place, esteeming others before itself. By 
no means least comes Jemperance, which 
means self-control for our own sake, and 
self-denial for the sake of those who 
might be tempied to their own destruc- 
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tion. Righteous law may prohibit the 
open haunts of temptation as slaughter- 
houses for body and sovl ; but Bible tem- 
perance goes deeper yet, when it forbids 
the use of tbat ensnaring beverage which 
bites like a serpent and stings like a viper. 
When professed Christianity puts the 
bottle out of its own house it is better 
able to break the bottle of the dram- 
shop. 

What a glorious catalogue of fruits we 
have been beholding on the well-laden 
tree of a godly life! What an evidence of 
the power of Calvary’s atoning blood and 
the gospel of redeeming love! What a 
proof of the vital ard indispensable need 
of the Holy Spirit in subduing the power 
of Satan and of sin in the heart, and of 
producing the genuine and enduring 
graces that beautify and bless humanity. 
And what a tremendous argument for 
fervent and importunate prayer for the 
outpourings of the Holy Spirit ! 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





The Situation 


REV. 


O understand the situation in the East 
it is necessary to understand Russian 
ambitions and efforts. Without this it is 
impossible to measure the immense signifi- 
cance of the Peace of Portsmouth. Up to 
the latter part ot the fiftsenth century Rus- 
sia was only a series of petty principalities, 
with no political bond uniting them. At 
this time Ivan III. came to the throne ot 
Moscow, and under his aggressive rule 
several of the adjacent principalities were 
united to Moscow and the nucleus of a 
united and autocratic Russia was formed. 
This process of absorption has been carried 
on under Ivan’s successors until the Rus- 
sian Empire now occupies all of western 
Europe and all of Northern Asia. In a 
single domain ander the sovereignty of the 
Czar 8,500,000 square miles of territory — 
more than one.sixth ot the earth’s surface 
— are united. And the end isnotyet. From 
the time of the great Peter the ideal of Rus- 
sian statesmanship has been, ** All Asia for 
the Czar.”’ Prince Uchtomsxy, the inti- 
mate triend and traveling companion of the 
present Czar, whose sentiments he is 
thought to echo, said a few years ago: 
** Asiatic Russia will mean simply all Asia. 
... The wings of the Russian eagle are 
spread too widely over it to leave the 
slightest doubt ofit.” To secure the whole 
ot a continent for its domain has been the 
ambition and effort of Russia for nearly 
two centuries. 

It you will look at your map, you will see 
that Russia, even with all its vast domain, 
has no adequate opening on an ice. free sea. 
Her coast line borders the frozen waters of 
the Arctic and northern Pacific Oceans. 
Peter the Great was the first of the Russian 
rulers to see this 


Serious Handicap to the Empire’s Power, 


acd under his reign the national borders 
were extended to the shores of the Baltic 
on the northwest. But this outlet, welcome 
as it was, was utterly inadequate to the 
commercial and strategic needs of the em- 
pire. Time has served only to emphasize 
the inadequacy of the Baltic, und to deepen 
and intensify the empire’s ambitions until 
** one vast purpose of Russia has become so 
fixed as to be almost a religion, and that is 
the determination to reach the seas where 
the summer skies await, and over whose 
waters the winds ot commerve blow.” 


in the East 


EDGAR BLAKE. 


The most accessible and inviting opening 
to the sea was to the southwest through the 
domain of the Turk to the shores of the 
Mediterranean. And toward this goal Rus- 
sia turned her eyes and directed her efforts. 
Time and again she sent her forces to con- 
quer this territory that lay between Ler and 
the sea. Time and again her soldiers won 
decisive victories on the field of battle only 
to be defeated in the councils of diplomacy. 
In 1878 the Russian army reached the very 
gates of Constantinople, and the dream ot a 
century and a hali seemed about to be ful- 
filed. The war-worn troops fell on their 
knees and embraced each other in rap- 
turous joy. The entire nation was filled 
with delirious rejoicing. The exultation 
was premature. Before Russia could seize 
her spoils, united Europe appeared on the 
scene, and under diplomatic pressure Rus- 
sia was forced to forego the fruits tor which 
she had labored for a hundred years. The 
territory that barred Russia’s way to the 
Mediterranean was kept trom Russian 
sovereignty, and her way to the western 
sea was blocked forever, or so long as 
united Europe stands athwart her path. 
Russia may be defeated, but she is never 
discouraged. What she cannot gain iu one 
direction she seeks to win in another. The 
main end is always kept in view. When 
she was turned back from the Mediterra- 
nean, she sought an opening elsewhere, 
and found the Indian and Pacific Oceans 
awaiting her. Since the middle of the last 
century Russia bas steadily kept these two 
objectives in view. Since 1847 she has been 
torcing her way south through central Asia 
until she has landed her troops within 
striking distance of the Persian Gulf and 
the Arabian Sea. Those who are watching 
her movements tell us that Russia jis sim- 
ply waiting for a favorable moment} when 
England shall be fully occupied elsewhere, 
to advance her forces to the sea and to 
overrun India as well. But while Russia 
has been busy in central Asia, she has at 
the same time been advancing her inter- 
ests in Eastern Asia. In 1847 Count Moura- 
viev, one of the shrewdest of Russian 
statesmen, was sent out as governor gen- 
eral of Eastern Siberia. Through his ef- 
torts the territory north of the Amur River 
was secured from China, also a strip south 
of the Amur and east of the Usur. Vladi- 
vostock was founded in 1860 at the southern 
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extremity of this new possession and fort), 
fied as a military and naval base, and Rus. 
sia secured a 


Strategic Position for Future Operations, 


But to those who were on the ground jt 
was early evident that the full commercig) 
and strategic value of eastern Siberia 
could be obtained only by giving it direct 
and immediate connections with the cap. 
ital of the empire. In 1866 a plan to con. 
struct a railway from Viadivostock to sj, 
Petersburg was submitted to the Czar; but 
the project received no consideration unti| 
Alexander III. came to the throne and rec. 
ognized the immense importance ot such 
a line and ordered its construction. The 
gigantic undertaking was begun in 1891, 
and Rassian ambitions in the East were 
about to be,realized. At the very moment 
that her hopes seemed brightest an event 
occurred that threatened to thwart her am. 
bitions and to shatter her dream ot Eastern 
dominion and ice-free seas. War broke 
out between China and Japan, and the 
latter was overwhelmingly victorious. To 
secure peace China ceded the extreme sec. 
tion of Manchuria to Japan and also recog- 
nized the latter’s paramount interests in 
Korea. With Japan holding Manchuria 
and in practical possession of Korea, 
Russia’s way to the tea was blocked and 
the door to China was slammed in her 
face. Russia was equal to the emergency, 
and by her diplomacy turned a great dis- 
advantage intoa most advantageous posi- 
tion. Enlisting the aid of Germany and 
France, Russia laid her plans to defeat the 
terms of peace. No sooner were its condi- 
tions made public than Russia and her 
allies notified Japan that her occupation of 
the territory ceded by China would menace 
Ching’s integrity and imperil the peace of 
the East. To make their suggestion more 
impressive the allies mobilized their war 
fleets before the Japanese. Japau’s fleet 
was completely outmatched, her resources 
were exhausted, and, recognizing her help- 
lessness, she yielded to the suggestion of 
the Powers and gave back the Liao-Tung 
to China. 

Russia secured two things — yes, three — 
by her sharp diplomacy: she cleared her 
pathway to the sea ; she won the gratitude 
ot China; but she secured the unrelenting 
enmity of Japan. Russia is never slow to 
follow up an advantage. She began at 
once to exploit the friendship of China, and 
within a year (1896) secured a right to build 
the trans-Siberian railroad through north- 
ern Manchuria, a Chinese province, with 
the turther right to develop the resources 
of the territory through which the line 
passed, and also the right to guard the rail- 
way with her military torces. The conces- 
sion was of the 


Utmost Importance to Russia, 


It gave her a more direct line to Viadivo- 
stock, and shortened the route by several 
hundred miles; it gave her a foothold in 
Manchuria and enabled her to begin the 
actual absorption of the province. Two 
years later (1898) China granted Russia the 
right to occupy the Liao-Tung peninsula as 
a military and naval base, and to fortify 
the same as might be necessary for the 
protection of Russian interests. Russia 
immediately took possession of the very 
territory that she had objected to Japan’s 
occupying three years before as a menace 
to Chinese integrity and a peril to the 
peace of the East. China also gave Russia 
the right to construct a railroad through 
central Manchuria to connect the Liao- 
Tang with the main line of the trans- 
Siberian road at Harbin, and with the 
same right of exploiting resources and 
guarding with military forces as was 
granted to the main line, With the con- 
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cession of 1898, Russia was able to establish 
a military, naval and commercial base on 
an ice-free sea, and the ambition of two 
centuries Was realized. In 1899, during the 
Boxer rebellion, Russia, under the pretext 
of protecting her interests in Manchuria, 
overran the entire province with her forces 
and secured & practical sovereignty over 
the whole ot it. Thus in less than four 
years’ time Russia secured one of the rich- 
est provinces of the East, with an area 
twice as large a8 New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and New England combined, 
a doorway to the Chinese empire, an outlet 
to the Pacific, and an almost absolute su- 
premacy in Eastern aftairs, without the 
loss of a life or the cost of a kopeck. Itis 
goubtiul it so vast a feat can be paralleled 
in the anuals ot diplomacy. 

Russian plans were not confined to Man- 
churia alone, East of Manchuria and south 
of Viadivostock lies the kingdom of Korea, 
stretching far out to sea. Russia immedi- 
ately commenced her operations to absorb 
the Hermit Nation. Here Russian diplo- 
macy overreached itself and laid the foun- 
dation of its own undoing. Just east of 
Korea lies the island empire of Japan, with 
“ Korea like an arrow pointed at its heart.” 
The Russification of Korea meant the ulti- 
mate absorption of the Japanese empire. 
Japan might have had commercial and 
colonization interests in Korea and Man- 
churia, but overshadowing these, hiding 
them from thought as well as view, was 
the question of her own existence. The 
moment the Russian with his continental 
ambitions established himself in Manchuria 
and reached out towards Korea, the very 
life of the Japanese empire was imperiled. 
The Japanese were not slow to realize their 
danger or to meetit. They first sought to 
accomplish by diplomacy what they were 
preparing to accomplish by force of arms 
it necessary. Their diplomacy tailed. 
Russia refased to recognize the sovereignty 
ot China in Manchuria, or the dominant 
interests of Japan in Korea — recognitions 
that Japan considered vital to her own ex- 
istence. When diplomacy failed, war was 
the only alternative, and Japan heroically 
chose it. 

The conflict has been fought, and the 


Most Sanguinary Contest of the Ages 


isended. Contrary to all expectations, the 
Japanese were successful everywhere, on 
land and sea. The Russian fleets were 
annihilated, and the Russian armies hurled 
back into the north with appalling losses. 
Peace has come, and with it the tollowing 
specific results: Russia withdraws entirely 
from Manchuria; gives up her railroad in 
the central part of the province ; cedes her 
interests in the Liao-Tung peninsula to 
Japan; acknowledges Japan’s dominant 
influence in Korea ; and cedes the southern 
halt of Sakhalin to her opponent. The gen- 
éral results are these: Russia has lost her 
opening to the sea; she has been driven 
trom her strategic position and forced back 
into the north; her military and naval 
prestige has suffered an almost irretriev- 
able blight; and her dominant position in 
the East has been forever shattered. The 
Japanese have gained ali that the Russians 
have lost and a vast deal more. They have 
not only maintained the integrity of their 
empire, they have given ita place among 
the nations of the first rank and made it a 
force to be reckoned with in the future. 
They secured control of Korea and southern 
Manchuria, and now occupy the most stra- 
tegic position in the East, 

A word as to the general situation. Rus- 
Sia no longer has a sphere of influence in 
China; Germany’s interests at Kiavo Chou 
are comparatively small; and France’s 
Sphere in the southeast is too remote to be 
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effective. Japan commands Korea and 
Manchuria in the northeast ; and England 
holds the Yang-tse Kiang in the central 
portion of the empire. Japan and England 
occupy the strategic positions, and, with a 
compact between them, are in a position to 
dominate the tuture of the East. This 
means the integrity of China; it means an 
open door toc ommerce and Christianity ; 
it means the peace of the East and the 
peace of the world. 


Manchester, N. H. 





LETTER FROM PORTLAND, ORE: 
H. P. M. 


N the century since Sacajawea _ the 
“ Bird Woman,” piloted the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition over the mountain 
trails, this wonderful country of the north- 
west coast has seen no year that will be 
looked back upon in its history as now 
marked in its commercial and industrial 
development than 1905. From all sections 
ot the United States the people are flocking 
to these Coast States for the first time, and 
the great transcontinental lines are taxed 
to their utmost to meet the demand for ac- 
commodations. The capitalist, the home- 
seeker, and the vacation tourists are here, 
and, without exception, as far as I have 
observed, are filled with surprise and en- 
thusiasm, and many of them I have heard 
express a desire to remain or to come here 
in the near future. American travelers 
who know more of Switzerland, Moscow 
and Africa than they do of their own coun- 
try, are here rejoicing that for once they 
have left the beaten paths and “ hit the 
trail.’’ The railroads, by their special ex- 
cursion rates and advertising, through 
which they have brought the people here, 
will be benefited to an untold extent, in 
the near future, by the attraction to these 
States of the capitalist and home-seeker 
who will develop the wonderful industries 
and resources here as never before. 

Of the Lewis and Clark Exposition, the 
occasion of this great national pilgrimage, 
I do not feel called upon to write at any 
length, as it has been so fully written up in 
the newspapers and by the railroads. How- 
ever, it is undoubtedly a tact that those 
who have visited the other large exposi- 
tions find in this one great pleasure and in- 
struction. Of course many of the exhibits 
have been seen elsewhere, but nowhere 
elee has there been such a wonderful dis- 
play of the resources and products of these 
Coast States; and they are a surprising 
revelation to us of the Eastern States. The 
location of the buildings in a beautiful 
park of 185 acres, overlooking a lake of 220 
acres with an island in its midst, all nest- 
ling at the foot hills ot the Cascade Range, 
with the snow-capped peaks of Mt. Hood 
and Mt. St. Helena in the distance, turnish 
an environment such as no other exposi- 
tion has had, or can have by artificial 
means. As I looked upon this scene from 
the upper terrace overlooking the lake, I 
thought ot what Dr. Shannon lately wrote 
in the Heraup; “ In the presence of such 
a landscape one feels the pulse throbs, and 
hears the whispers, of the infinite life.’’ 
While this Exposition appeals to Ameri- 
cans a8 commemorating a great achieve- 
ment in history, accomplished through 
long suftering ‘and hardship, it is every 
way worthy of the remarkable local enter- 
prise that has made it possible, and it is 
certainly unique in its location and envi- 
ronment. Too much praise cannot be 
awarded to the public enterprise of the 
citizens otf Portlaud and Oregon for under- 
taking and carrying forward to success 
this great Fair; and they deserve the re- 
wards which they and all the Northwest 
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Coar t States will surely reap on account of 
the same, 

Portland of itself is affording great 

pleasure to the visiting hosts, with its well- 
paved and well-kept streets, its profusion 
of roses, beautiful homes, encircling hills 
and water tront. Portland is connected 
with every part of the Northwestern 
region by water level lines of communica- 
tion ; and having direct communication by 
the Columbia River with the sea, it is prac- 
tically on the margin of the world’s great- 
est ocean. From its milling industries 
Portland finds its markets in Russia, 
Central America, Hong Kong and Manila, 
while its lumber goes to Siberia and China 
at the west and to the Mississippi Valley in 
the east. With immense crops ready for the 
market comes the unfortunate boycott of 
American products in China, resulting in 
the cancellation of large orders for flour that 
had been placed with Portland merchants, 
When it comes to such a condition that in 
China the cooks will not cook American 
flour, and even thechildren are taught not to 
buy articles from America, it is coming 
pretty close to touching Uncle Sam’s pocket, 
and surely is hurting the business of this 
coast. But what tair-minded person can 
blame tne Chinese tor the course they are 
taking, in view of the treatment their peo- 
ple have received by our Government offi- 
cials, in the execution of laws made by 
congressmen to secure the labor vote on 
the coast and elsewhere? Are we as a 
Christian nation to be reached in the right- 
ing of such a great wrong only through our 
purses? It would seem so. At the session 
ot the Trans-Mississippi Commercial 
Congress held on the fair grounds a few 
days since, representative of the commer- 
cial, financial, industrial and manufactur- 
ing interests of the West, the Chinese 
question and the boycott came to the front, 
and a lively and sometimes heated debate 
ensued. The Congress was controlled by 
commercial interests, which desire to ward 
off the boycott, and the result was a 
“straddle.” A resolution was passed that 
was intended as a sop to the boycotters in 
China, by sliding over the coolie exclusion, 
and on the other hand to a certain class of 
Pacific - Coast Americans to urge upoa 
Congress an immigration law “tramed to 
remove from the United States and our 
insular possessions all undesirable persons 
from every country.” 
. I had the pleasure of hearing Bishop 
Thoburn preach on Sunday evening, and 
he said that Tuesday, Aug. 22, was the 
forty-sixth anniversary of his landing in 
India. He was to leave on the 22d for the 
East, and seemed to be in fine health and 
spirits. 

I cannot close this letter without ac- 
knowledging the pleasure it has given me 
to meet, as I have,so many of the strong 
business men of Portland in the ranks of 
active working Methodism, and to enjoy 
their hospitality. Through the courtesy of 
these brethren I was iavited to a private 
dinner and public reception given in honor 
of John H. Mickey, Governor of Nebraska, 
and I felt it a privilege to take such a God- 
fearing, upright and consistent official by 
the hand. In a quiet, intormal talk to the 
company present, the Governor said he 
was always glad to be with men who loved 
God and sought His guidance. Would we 
had more such state officials at the helm ! 
As many present in this company came 
from the New England States, there was a 
merry twinkle in his eye as he told us that 
times had changed in his State, and that 
Nebraska had been investing her school 


tunds in Massachusetts bonds. 

I am not surprised to uote that Bishop 
Moore is in the way of doing big things for 
Methodism on this coast, as a inspires 
confidence and enthusiasm wherever he 
meets the people. 
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Heaven 


EMMA A. LENTE, in Interior. 


O Lord, dear Lord, where are the little 
ones — 
The little ones who strayed away from me? 
Whore winsome ftaces were my heart’s 
deiight, 
And my felicity. 


Here in Thy heaven, dear word, they sate 
abide ; 
let them swift my patience com- 
pensate : 
So long I waited lonely on the earth, 

No longer can I wait. 


Oh! 


Often in dreams I saw them meek and fair, 
With little radiant faces flower. sweet, 
And arms outstretched as they would 
come to me, 
And make my joy complete. 


And I have tended other little ones, 
And soothed and rocked them in my solt 
embrace, 
And tried to tancy close against my heart 
A little other tace: 


A tace with eyes of deepest violet hue, 
Set round with curls my fingers to entwine; 
But ne’er came back, except in fleeting 
dreams, 
The treasures that were mine. 


But here, O Lord, my heaven of heavens to 
make, 
Give me the children I have missed so 
sore, 
And all my soul will be surcharged with 
bliss, 
And glad torevermore! 





Thoughts for the Thoughtful 


Selections from the Sermons of CHARLES HADDON SPURGEON 





By faith the wilderness can become the 
suburbs of heaven, and the woods the ves- 
tibule of glory. 

* ® . 

It is not ours to worry and do evil, but to 

trust and do good. We neither trust with- 


out doing, nor do without trusting. 


The truest lengthening of life is to live 
while we live, wasting no time, but using 
every hour for the highest ends. 


Must the truittul bough be pruned? Must 
the knife cut even the best and most use- 
ful? Nodoubt it is so, tor very much of 
our Lord’s purging work is done by means 
ot afflictions ot one kind or another. Itis 
not the evil but the good who have the 
promise of tribulation in this life. 


The child of God flourishes like a palm 


tree, which pushes all its strength upward - 


in one erect column without a single 
branch. It is a pillar with a glorious capi- 
tal. It has no growth to the right or to the 
left, but sends all its force heavenward, 
and bears its fruit as near the sky as pos- 
sible. Lord, fulfil this type in me! 


a*« 


It takes something to make a mountain 
sing ; and yet the prophet summons quite 
a choir of them. Lebanon, and Sirion, and 
the high hills of Bashan and Moab, he 
would set them all singing because of 
Jehovah’s grace to Hisown Zion. May we 
not also make mountains of difficulty, and 
trial, and mystery, and labor become oc- 
casions for praise unto our God? “ Break 
torth into singing, O mountains! ” 


e*s 


Tears clear the eyes for the sight of God 
in His grace, and make the vision of His 
favor more precious. A night of sorrow 
supplies those shades of the picture by 
which the high lights are brought out with 


distinctness. 


My Lord’s words are true as to the trib- 
ulation. I have my share of it beyond all 
doubt. The dail is not hung up out ot the 
way, nor can I hope that it will be laid 


aside so long as I lie upon the threshing- 
floor. How can I look to be at homein the 
enemy’s country, joytul while in exile, or 
comftortable in a wilderness? This is not 
my rest. This is the place of the furnace, 
and the forge, and the hammer. 


The Lord brought Abram from Ur of the 
Chaldees, but he stopped half-way. He 
had no blessing till, having set out to go to 
the land ot Canaan, to the land of Canaan 
he came. He was safe alone eveu in the 
midst ot toes. Lot was not saie in Sodom 
though in a circle of triends. Our satety 
is in dwelling apart with God. 


What aileth thee? Hast thou lost thy 
way? Art thou entangled in a dark wood, 
and canst thou not find thy paths? Stand 
still, and see the salvation ct God. He 
knows the way, and He will direct thee in 
itif thou cry unto Him. 

Every day brings its own perplexity. 
How sweet to feel that the guidance of the 
Lord is continual! If we choose our own 
way, or consult with flesh and blood, we 
cast off the Lord’s guidance; but it we 
abstain from self-will, then He will direct 
every step of our road, every hour of the 
day, and every day of the year, and every 
year of our life. If we will but be guided, 
we shall be guided. If we will commit 
our way unto the Lord, He will direct our 
course so that we shall not lose ourselves. 


Do we need journeying mercies? Here 
are choice ones —God’s presence and 
preservation. In all places we need both 
of these, and in all places we shall have 
them if we go at the call of duty, and not 
merely according to our own fancy. Why 
should we look upon removal to another 
country as a sorrowtul necersity when it is 
laid upon us by the divine will? In all 
lands the believer is equally a pilgrim and 
a@ stcanger; and yetin every region the Lord 
is his dwelling place, even as He has been 
to His saints in all generations. We may 
mise the protection of an earthly monarch, 
but when God says, “ I will keep thee,” we 
are in no real danger. This is a blessed 
passport for a traveler, and a heavenly 
escort for an emigrant. 
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Our troubles have always brought us 
blessings, and they always will. They are 
the dark chariots of bright grace. Thess 
clouds will empty themselves belore long, 
and every tender herb will be the gladder 
for the shower. Our God may dren-h us 
with grief, but He will not drown us with 
wrath; nay, He will refre.h us with mercy, 
Our Lord’s love-letters often come to us in 
black-edged envelopes. His wagons rumble, 
but they are joaded with benefits. His 
rod blossoms with sweet flowers and 
nourishing fruits, Let us not worry about 
the clouds, but sing because May flowers 
are brought to us through tbe April clouds 
and showers. O Lord, the cloads are the 
dust of Thy feet! How near Thou art in 
the cloudy and dark day! Love beholds 
Thee, and is glad. Faith sees the clouds 
emptying themselves and making the little 
hills rejoice on every side. 


Obedience brings a blessing on all the 
provisions which our industry earns for 
us. That which comes in and goes out at 
once, like fruit in the basket whica is tor 
immediate use, shal] be blest; and that 
which is laid by with us for a longer season 
shall equally receive a blessing. Perhaps 
ours isa hand basket portion. We havea 
little tor breakfast, and a scanty bite for 
dinner in a basket when we go out to our 
work in the morning. This is wel), for the 
blessing of God is promised to the basket. 
It we live from hand to mouth, getting 
each day’s supply in the day, we are as 
well off as Israel ; for when the Lord enter- 
tained His tavored people He only gave 
them a day’s manna atatime, What more 
did they need? What more do we 
need ? 


The locusts of backsliding, worldliness, 
lukewarmpess, are now viewed by us asa 
terrible plague. Oh, that they had never 
come near us! The Lord in mercy has 
now taken them away, and we are full of 
zealto serve Him. Blessed be His name, 
we can raise such harvests of spiritual 
graces as shall make our former barren- 
ness to disappear. Through rich grace we 
can turn to account our bitter experience, 
and use it to warn others. We can become 
the more rooted in humility, childlike de- 
pendence, and penitent spirituality, by 
reason of our former shortcomings. If we 
are the more watchtul, zealous, and tender, 
we shall gain by our lamentable losses. The 
wasted years, by a miracle of love, can be 
restored. Does it seem too great a boon? 
Let us believe for it, and live for it, and we 
may yet realize it, even as Peter became all 
the more usefula man after his presump- 
tion was cured by his discovered weakness. 
Lord, aid us by Thy grace! 


I may care about myself till I grow mor- 
bid; I may watch over my own feelings 
till I feel nothing; and I may lament my 
own weakness till I grow almost too weak 
to lament. It will be far more profitable 
for me to become anselfish, and out of my 
love to my Lord Jesus begin to care for the 
souls of those around me. My tank is get- 
ting very low; no fresh rain comes to fill 
it; what ehall I do? [I will pull up the 
plug, and let its contents run out to water 
the withering plants around me. What do 
I see? My cistern seems to fill as it flows. 
A secret spring is at work. While all 
was stagnant, the fresh spring was sealed, 
but a8 my stock flows out to water others 
the Lord thinketh upon me. 
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WHAT IS WORTH WHILE 
MINNA STANWOOD. 


TWO or three years ago, a few men 
it climbed mountains in Switzerland 
which had never been scaled by human 
feet, and one, even more daring than the 
rest, fixed his eye upon a certain dizzy 
aud treacherous height, declaring that he 
must conquer it or die in the attempt. 
Spent by the rigors already endured, his 
friends implored him not to think of it, 
while the guides gravely assured him that 
such an attempt would be foolhardy in 
the extreme, and its outcome certain 
death. Nevertheless, the youpg man 
persisted. With bravado he bade farewell 
to his friends, began the fearful ascent, 
missed his footing, and fell hundreds of 
feet into the rocky chasm beneath. The 
blood-curdling account was read aloud 
one evening, and at its conclusion, while 
the impressionable members of the family 
were silent with agitation, the good grand- 
mother asked calmly : ‘‘ What did he do 
it for? It was not worth while.’’ 

Perhaps the very simplicity of the wise 
old lady’s comment carried it home to the 
hearts of those who heard it. To some 
the young man’s act seems heroic ; to 
others — utter folly, Yet, whatever may 
be our view of this particular instance, 
many of us ought to ask ourselves 
the heartsearching question of Isaiah : 
‘‘ Wherefore do ye spend money for that 
which is not bread ? and your labor for 
that which satisfieth not?’’ We ought 
to find out what is worth while — for us. 

Less than fifty years ago Henry Ward 
Beecher said : ‘‘ I take the broad ground 
that a woman has a right to do anything 
that is becoming in a man todo; and 
many things that are now exclusively in 
man’s hands would be yet more becoming 
toa woman.” It is hard to believe that, 
within a few decades, our beloved and 
honored Julia Ward Howe was called a 
‘she hyena ”’ for venturing to deliver a 
public address, and that a reporter in a 
morning paper solemnly wrote that he 
found Mrs. Howe “ standing in a wheel- 
barrow, smoking a cigar and swearing 
like a trooper.’’ In 1867, Rev. John Todd, 
D. D., exclaimed in accents of horror: ‘ I 
lately took up a religious paper in which 
no less than six ‘ female colleges’ were 
advertised and puffed. And we are get- 
ting our legislature to charter more 
‘female colleges,’ and we are boasting 
how we are about to introduce all the 
studies and the curriculum for men, and 
we are to put our daughters through 
them and educate them just as we do 
men. The thing can never be done!”’ 
The thing has been done. No longer is a 
Henry Ward Beecher needed to cry 
aloud, and spare not, for woman’s right to 
do things. The papers call this the 
‘‘ woman’s age.’? The trouble is, most of 
us are trying todo to much. As Chris- 
tian young women we must stop and ask 
ourselves very often: ‘‘Is it worth 
While?’ Then: ‘Is it worth while — 
for me?’ There are causes that ap- 
peal to us, friends urge us to join this 
or work for that, but we cannot do all 
these things, It is ours to choose, to 
know what we ought to do, what we can 
do with justice to our families and to our- 
selves ; not to rush up one mountain after 
another until we fall exhausted, at last. 
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Many a woman is sighing in her inmost 
heart today : 


** Because I spent the strength Thou gavest 
me 
In struggle which Thou never didst or- 
dain, 
And have but dregs of life to offer Thee — 
O Lord, I do repent!” 


While some are over-zealous in social 
service, others stubbornly refuse to see 
any opportunity. One of the magazines, 
recently, had a pathetic description of a 
woman in an insane asylum who had 
been cleaning windows for ten years, At 
the first glimmer of daylight she began, 
never stopping until the mantle of night 
fell upon the earth. Through her window 
might be seen blue sky, green fields, wav- 
ing trees, and happy-hearted children 
passing by, but the poor woman never 
saw any of those things. She saw only 
dirt. All her life she had been seeing dirt 
on her window-panes, all her life she had 
been cleaning, and now she was only con- 
tept when she could wash windows. A 
basin, a froth of suds, a bit cf reg, were all 
she needed to make her happy, and she 
was judged insane. How many, many of 
us see things out of proportion, and waste 
our energies on that which is not worth 
while! There are women — God help 
them !— who must toil all day, and 
every day, upon hard and dreary tasks, 
and the conditions of their lives make it 
im possible that they ever catch a glimpse 
of brightness. But there are others who 
choose to make scrubbing and cleaning 
their one object. Home is not to thema 
spot of rest and refreshment, a solace from 
a misunderstanding world, it is a place to 
be kept clean. By and by comes a time 
when the nouse is disordered, and those 
hands are powerless to tidy it, and the 
woman realizes that there are other 
things worth while. But of all unwis- 
dom’s ways, what is so little worth while 
as tawdry ambition ? There are number- 
less women whose heart history is told in 
Miss Surbridge’s ‘‘ Confessions of a Club 
Woman ’' — women who are letting their 
homes fall in pieces, and estranging hus- 
band and children, goaded by a cheap 
ambition to shine in public or to be seen 
in the society of their social superiors. 
Before it is too late may they realize that 
what they seek is not worth while ! 

It has long been the fashion to use the 
erratic couple of Cheyne Row to pointa 
moral, and a writer now asserts that, not- 
withstanding digestion and nerves, much 
of the unhappiness of the Carlyles arose 
from their habit of extravagance in 
thought and speech. Trifles which were 
not worth the consideration of intelligent 
people were dwelt upon, magnified, and 
repeated, until their irritations and their 
bickerings have made the world sigh and 
refuse to be placated, even by the sight of 
Carlyle in tears by the side of Jane’s 
grave. Lesser folk smile at the peculiari- 
ties of the famous, but they, too, cherish 
grievances which are not worth while. 
What about that grudge we are carrying? 
A young widow fancied that a member 
of her husband’s family did her a wrong 
in dividing the property. She thought 
over the matter until she was sure he had. 
So, without inquiring into the facts of the 
case, she set up a grudge in her heart, she 
hinted strange things to her children, and 
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at length dropped all intercourse with 
her husband’s people. She fell on many 
bitter and sorrowful days, but none were 
so bitter as the grudge she held in her 
heart. She took the grudge with her 
to the very gates of death, although she 
called herself a Christian woman. Was 
it worth while? 

‘* Doest thou well to be angry ?’’ Think 
of poor Jonah sitting out there at the east 
side of the city, sulking. He wus “ dia 
pleased exceedingly ’’ at the Lord's deci- 
sion about Nineveh. Think of the dis- 
gruntied church members! Sitting aside, 
they watch witb critical cold eyes while 
the faithful struggle on. What has 
turned away their hearts? Was it any- 
thing worth while? ‘‘ Dcest thou well to 
be angry ?’’ spoke God's gentle voice to 
Jonah. It isspeaking to us today. Has 
somebody injured us? Really, it is not 
worth while to waste thought upon how 
we can get even, upon how we may show 
him up in his true colors. Trust time to 
do that, if you really want it done, for 
time is the great revealer. Sooner or later 
we are all known for what we are. But 
better than all would be for us to go right 
on about our business, resolving that we 
will be true though the heavens fall, 
praying that we may be kept from all 
jealousy, spite, and uncharity. ‘ A small 
injury shall go as it comes ; a great injury 
may dine or sup with me; but none at all 
shall lodge with me,’’ says good Joseph 
Hall. ‘‘ Why should 1 vex myself be- 
cause another hath vexed me?’”’ 

The habit of determining what is worth 
while for us will simplify our lives amaz- 
ingly. And the habit of thinking what 
is worth while will certainly help us 
toward that ‘‘ calm and heavenly frame ”’ 
for which we often long. 


Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





In the Unlighted Church 


HREE miles to the evening appoint- 
ment and a heavy rain. The young 
home missionary was tired and the night 
wes near. The morning service at Bolton 
had brought out a bare dozen through the 
rain, and the afternoon service, which had 
brought him five miles through the mud, 
had been little larger. ‘‘ Don’t go over to 
Kenwood tonight,’’ the people said. 
** What’s the use? There won’t be anybody 
out. The church won’t be even lighted.’’ 

Half-tempted not to go, the young 
preacher hesitated. The dull clouds shut 
in closer and the night was descending 
early. Within the fire was bright, and 
without the rain was heavy and the mud 
deep. But something pulled at his heart- 
strings. ‘‘There might be some one 
there,” he said. ‘I think I ought to go.” 

He never remembered the ride as un- 
pleasant ; rather there was an anticipation 
ot something good at the end that made 
him more cheerful than usual. And when 
the endof his journey drew near he felt 
less tired than when he started. 

There was no light in the church, He 
saw that as he entered the straggling little 
settlement, and he drove to his stopping 
place and put up his horse. 

“We didn’t hardly look for you,” said 
his host. “It’s such a bad night. There 
won’t beanybody out. You must be wei. 
Here, I’ll take care of the horse; you goin 
and get dry.” 

* Thank you!” said the preacher. ‘I’ll 
just run over to the church a minute and 
be sure there’s no one there.” 


He pushed open the door; the little room 
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was empty enough. The tick of the little 
nickel clock on the cabinet organ sounded 
very loud in the silence. He groped for. 
ward to the pulpit, and, kneeling a mo- 
ment, asked God’s blessing on the work ot 
the day. ‘Then, his eyes a little more ac 
customed to the darkness within, he 
moved toward the door. 

Just inside he met a man and woman 
who had come froma cabin some distance 
away. 

‘* We thought it wasa pity if you should 
come not to bave any one here,’’ explained 
the man, apologetically, 

“It was kind to think of me in that 
way,” said the preacher. ‘‘ And it would 
be good if I could say something that 
would reward you tor coming through the 
rain. You came because you thought of 
me and did not want me to tail ot some 
hearers. But have you no need of your 
own?” 

There was silence in the darkness, and 
the clock ticked on. After an interval the 
woman said: “It wasa year ago today the 
baby died.” 

‘Tt was that that brought you,’’ said the 
minister. ‘* Yes, and I know the word you 
want to hear. No, we will not light the 
lamps. Sit here while we talk a little.” 

There in the dark they sat, and le talked 
till the place ssemed light with the beauti- 
tul truths to which they listened. 

When at last he said, “Let us pray,’’ 
they knelt together, and the man and 
woman were in tears, but the tears were 
the welling forth of a new hope. 

“It was her little angel brought you 
through the rain,’’ said the woman. “I 
somehow know’d you’d come, and we was 
so hungry for comiort.’’ 

Six months later the rough man lay 
dying. He clasped the hand of the 
preacher as the end drew near, and said: 

“ Parson, you ’member that night — and 
what brought you? It’s sorter like that to 
me. Kinder dark, but seems like she’s 
guidin’ me — like she did you that night.” 
— Youth’s Companion. 





That Little Bonnet Brush 


T was the last students’ prayer meeting 

of the year at the Chicago Trainin 

School. There had been fervent prayer, 

softly breathed singing, joyous testimony. 

The moments were golden. An earnest- 
taced girl rose. 

“T might well speak of my own un- 
worthiness,” she began, “ or of the won- 
derful help I have received at this school — 
it has made the Bible a new book to me — 
but I want to tell you about my brush. 
Some of you know how difficult and pain- 
ful was my coming bere. My people mis- 
understood the school and misunderstood 
my plans, and — it was almost more than I 
could endure. One of my uncles told me 
once that he would be ashamed to have me 
enter his door wearing what he called ‘that 
thing!’ He meant the deaconess bonnet. 
But I came, and staid a year. Then I 
went home for my summer vacation, and I 
could see that God was undertaking my 
cause. They began to understand that I 
was not going to be changed — except for 
the better — and that my work was to bea 
great and blessed one. And the Lord has 
been working for me, till this morning I 
received through the mail from the very 
uncle who had so hurt me” —her voice 
trembled —“‘a little brush! And, girls, 
it’s to brush my bonnet with ’’ — 

She sat down, too much moved for fur- 
ther words. And the song burst forth — 


“ Every day brighter grows — 
There is glory, glory in my soul!” 


— Deaconess Advocate. 
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WOMAN’S SIGH FOR A POCKET 


How dear to this heart are the oli-fash- 
ioned dresses. 
When tond recollection presents them to 


view ! 
In fancy I see the old wardrobe and 
presses 
Which held the loved gowns that in girl- 
hood I knew. 
The wide spreading mohair, the silk that 
hung by it; 
The straw-colored satin with trimmings 
ot brown; 
The ruffled toulard, the pink organdie 
nigh it; 
But ob, for the pocket that hung in each 
gown! 
The old tashioned pocket, the obsolete 
pocket, 
The praiseworthy pocket that hung in 
each gown. 


The dear, roomy pocket I’d hail as a treas- 


ure, 
Could I but behold it in gowns of today; 
I'd find it the source ot an exquisite pleas- 


ure, 
But all my modistes sternly auswer me, 
“ Nay ' 
’Twould be so convenient when going out 
shopping. 
’Twould hold my small purchases com- 
ing from town; 
And always my purse or my ’kerchief I’m 
dropping — 
Oh we! tor the pocket that hung in my 


gown! 
The old tashioned pocket, the obsolete 


pocket, 
The praiseworthy pocket that hung in 
my gown. 
A gown with a pocket! How fondly I’d 
guard it! 
Each day ere I’d don it I’d brush it with 
care ; 
Not a full Paris costume could make me 
discard it, 
Though trimmed wich the laces an em- 
press might wear; 
But I have no Lope; tor the fashion is ban- 
ished ; 
The tear cf regret will my fond visions 
drown! 
As fancy reverts to the days that have van- 
ished, 
I sigh for the pocket that hung in my 


gown — 
The old-fashioned pocket, the obsolete 


pocket, 
The praiseworthy pocket that hung in 
my gown. 


— CAROLYN WELLS, in Christian En- 
deavor World. 





‘September Sowing Times 


HE thistle bird is September’s true 
philosopher. No melancholy days 
for him, “ the saddest of the year.” He 
finds the sunny autumn hours a time of 
gayety and mirth. Past are the cares ot 
his housekeeping. His children have been 
trained to flight and song. There is plenty 
all about him in the ripening seeds. From 
thistle top to thistle top he speeds in dip- 
ping flight, singing his brief but happy 
song. 

It God cares for thistle birds, shall He 
not much more care for you, ye autumn 
mourners who cannot see the reddening 
leaves without the pang of a regret? 
Would you have summer all the year? 
Have you no joy in ripening fruits and 
accomplished responsibilities? Go watch 
the pleasure of the birds and change your 
griet to praise. 

Study this gay and golden fellow hang- 
ing under a great sunflower head. Wee 
glutton, «verflowing with the ripened 
year’s delight, he is September’s smal! em- 
bodiment of labors ended and of hopes 
fulfilled. The present holds a cup of joy 
for him, as it should hold for every one 
who believes his lite to be a plan ot God. 
There is no foreboding of the shivering, 
wintry days and nights to come in the 
black hemlock wood, of long springtime 
waiting, while other birds are finding loves 
and homes, till the first seeds are ripened 
for the nestling’s tood. The labors and the 
risks of family life, the thieving arts of the 
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ribald jay, the impudent, pitiless squirrel, 
the wise and stealthy crow, are ali 
torgotten. 

September is the sowing time, and in this 
labor even the careless thistle bird has 
part. It he takes his tull commission, he 
distributes goods, just as our human 
merchants do. Atilt upon a thistle tup, he 
scatters ten seeds for one he consumes. 
The quick beak sends them drifting, 
soaring, whirling on white pinions in the 
warm September wind. For uature 
harvests hopes with all her seeds and 
scatters them with lavish hand to keep 
the world alive in coming years. 

Into this service of scattering the seed she 
presses man and beast, the breath ot the 
air, the flow and flood of waters. A walk 
across the weedy fields or in September 
woods will make us instruments of her 
autumn sowing. By hooks and spines, by 
the clinging of filaments to our rough gar- 
ments, we may bring home hundreds of 
seeds, besides those which have been 
brushed off and dropped along the way. 

Since, then, September is the time ot 
hope, why not adopt the thistle bird’s 
philosophy and be sharers of its joy ? Why 
should we think of sowing time with sad- 
ness? In its ripenings and distributions 
the whole year’s life has calminated, as the 
whole life of a school tends toward the day 
when its trained scholars go to find their 
place of work. See the wise mistress of the 
school, waiching her graduates as they 
wander forth and wondering what their 
place in lite will be! So wise September 
looks from the shadow of her reddening 
wood to see the children of her school go 
forth in venturous journeys to find their 
home and work in life. 

Away, then, with dirges aud laments 
these bracing autumn days! Spare us 
lugubrious sermons on the falling of the 
leaf, and grim ftorebodings of the winter- 
time. Let sonnets of lament about the 
leafless forests and the dying year go to 
feed the cheerful evening fire. Visit wise 
Nature’s school, and see her follow her 
graduates forth with hope and cheertul ex- 
pectation. Go to the thistle bird, O grum- 
bler! and be wise. What should the 
ripened leat do but fulfill its destiny ? 
What should tollow summer labor but 
winter rest? And why, when mother Na- 
ture is so busy with her seed-sowing, so 
alive with hopes tor years to come, should 
we, like faithless children, mourn about 
her knees? Are there no thoughts of hope 
for us to scatter? Has all cur life expe- 
rience resulted in mere vapor of despair ? 
Are there no future harvests depending on 
our present scattering ofthe seed? — 
Congregationalist. 





BOYS AND GIRLS 


DORA’S GINGERBREAD 
L. M. MONTGOMERY. 


feet ANNA deliberately took her 
gold-rimmed eye-glasses from 
their case, more deliberately put them 
on, and most deliberately looked Dora 
over with those keen black eyes, which, 
Dora always felt convinced, saw right 
clean through you, body and soul. 

** Well, you have grown some since last 
summer,” said Aunt Anna, judicia)ly. 
‘And do you remember what I said to 
you when I went away ?”’ 

Dora nodded. 

‘You said I was old enough to learn 
how to cook; that you could make a 
dozen kinds of cake when you were my 
age; and that you hoped I would bave 
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jearned how by the time you came back.”’ 

Precisely. You have an excellent 
memory. I hope your understanding of 
mixing and baking is as good. The point 
is, have you learned how?”’ 

‘« Yes,’’? said Dora, gravely. Dora was 
yot inclined to waste words. 

Aunt Anna took off her glasses, put 
them back in theic case, and shut it with 
a snap. 

‘‘ Very well. The proof of the pudding 
is in the eating. I want you to make me 
acake. If it is good — but, first, what 
kind can you make?’”’ 

Dora reflected. 

‘‘T ean make gingerbread and spice 
cake and cup cake, and pretty good layer 
cake. And I made a pound cake once.”’ 

‘s Was it good ?’’ asked Aunt Anna. 

‘‘No. It was dreadful. When I began 
to learn mother said that if I spoiled 
things [ must eat them myself. But she 
did not make me eat that cake. She suid 
it would kill me. So I gave it to Tommy 
Palmer for his pig.’’ 

‘‘ Well, [ won’t ask you to make mea 
pound cake. Let me see—you men- 
tioned gingerbread. I have a weakness 
for good gingerbread. I shall be very 
critical; it must taste just right, with 
neither too much ginger nor too little. 
Make me a gingerbread, and if it pleases 
me I shall take you to town with me for 
two days, and we will celebrate.’ 

Dora opened her big brown eyes widely 
with delight. She had never been to 
town. Oh, how splendid it would be! 
Straight to the pantry hastened Dora. 
In the kitchen she came across Tommy 
Palmer, peering in at the porch door. 

Tommy Palmer lived just across the 
road. He was very poor, and the patches 
on his clothes were,,as Dora would have 
told you, ‘something terrible.” But he 
was not a bad little soul, and Mamma 
Marsden sometimes let Dora play with 
him. They were very good chums, 

‘‘Come over to our yard,’’ whispered 
Tommy, excitedly. ‘‘ I’ve got something 
to show you — two toads in a box, I 
caught ’«m in the garden — two whop- 
ping big toads!”’ 

But Dora was too busy to bother with 
Tommy and his toads. Besides, she felt 
a little important. So she answered with 
a toss of her head : 

‘‘T haven’t time to go today, Tommy. 
I’ve got to make a gingerbread for Aunt 
Anna, and if it is good she is going to 
take me totown. Anyway, I think toads 
are horrid.” 

Tommy went out sulkily, He was 
offended because Dora did not appreciate 
his toads, and he was jealous because she 
was promised a trip to town. Tommy 
went around to the open pantry window 
and stood looking darkly in at Dora, who 
was bustling about, sifting flour and 
beating eggs and measuring and mixing 


deftly. Tommy said nothing — only 
watched; Dora said nothing — only 
worked. In due time the gingerbread 


went into the oven, and Tommy went 
home, 

At the tea-table Dora was flushed and 
triumphant. She felt pretty sure of her 
trip to town. Her gingerbread was an 
emphatic success. To be sure, she* had 
not tasted it— not the tiniest crumb. 
Aunt Anna must have the first bite. 
But it was as light as foam and the most 
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beautiful golden brown. A plate, heaped 
with big, moist squares of it, was placed 
in front of Aunt Anna, 

“‘Hum!” said Aunt Anna, She put 

on her eye-glasses and looked atit. Then 
she broke off a mouthful and ate it. 
' Goodness! What wasthe matter with 
Aunt Anna? She choked and coughed, 
and the tears came to hereyes. Finally 
she had to get up and leave the table. 

Dora will tell you that her heart went 
right down into her slippers. Was it her 
gingerbread ? What was wrong? Papa 
Marsden reached out and took a piece. 
He sampled it gravely. Then: 

‘* Mustard!”’ he said. 

“What?” cried Dora, finding her dis- 
mayed tongue at last. 

‘* Mustard,’’ repeated Papa Marsden. 
“You have flavored that gingerbread 
with mustard instead of ginger, Dora- 
girl.” 

Poor Dora! How dreadfully she felt ! 
And nobody sympathized with her a bit. 
Papa and mamma laughed, and Aunt 
Anna said severely that such carelessness 
was quite unpardonable. Away went 
all her dreams of a trip to town; and 
Tommy Palmer’s pig got another dona- 
tion. 

Nothing more was said about that un- 
fortunate gingerbread for some time. It 
was a week later when Dora went over to 
the Palmer yard and found Tommy cry- 
ing behind the rain-water hogshead. 

‘* What is the matter?’’ asked Dora. 

At first Tommy only burrowed further 
in behind the hogshead, but when Dora 
pulled him out he confessed. 

‘*The fellows of my class is going to 
have a pickernic tomorrow afternoon,”’’ 
he said. ‘‘They’re going down to the 
river woods to look for bugs. And we 
was all to bring a cake or something for 
lunch. And teacher said he’d give us 
ice cream ’’ —Tommy pronounced this in 
capitals — ‘‘ and — and — Aunt Jane says 
sbe ain’t got time to bake a cake for such 
foolishness, and she won’t bother. And 
s0 I can’t go to the pickernic. I won’t 
go if I can’t take a cake like the other 
fellows.”’ 

Tommy bolted behind the hogshead 
again and wedged himself in so tight 
that Dora couldn’t pull him out. So she 
gave up trying, and went home. Her 
eyes were very bright and her cheeks 
were very red, for Dora had a plan. 

That evening she went over to the 
Palmer yard again, carrying something 
on a china plate, carefully covered with a 
napkin. 

‘*T’ve made this for you, Tommy,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and you can go to the picnic,” 

‘This’? was a layer cake, beautifully 
frosted and decorated with candied cher- 
ries, Tommy looked at it until his eyes 
almost popped out of his head. He 
thanked Dora, but he did it so stand- 
offishly that Dora felt a little hurt. She 
thought Tommy might have shown a 
little more appreciation. 

As soon as Dora had gone Tommy 
dashed over the fence and across the lane 
and down the Marsden lawn. Aunt 
Anna was sitting on a rustic bench at the 
foot of the lawn enjoying the sunset, 
when Tommy emerged from the dog- 
woods and stood before her. Aunt Anna 
stared stonily at him. She did not ap- 
prove of Tommy, and she did not think 
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that Dora ouvht to be allowed to play 
with him ; so she stared stonily. 

But Tommy cared not for stony stares, 
He was not at all shy, and he spoke out 
boldly : 

‘* Please, ma’am, it was me spoiled 
Dora’s gingerbread. You oughtn’t to 
blame her ’cause it was all my fault,’’ 

‘* Dear me !”’ said Aunt Anna. 

‘*'Yes’m. I was mad at her ’cause she 
wouldn’t go to see the toads. So I went 
and watched at the pantry window. She 
put the ginger can on the sill, and when 
her back was turned I just grabbed holt of 
the mustard can on the shelf near the 
window and changed ’em, The gluger 
was kept in sn old mustard cap, so she 
never knew the difference. So she weren’t 
to blame, and I think you ought to take 
her to town.”’ 

‘* Do you ?’’ said Aunt Anna, recover- 
ing from her astonishment. ‘* Why 
didn’t you tell me this before ? ”’ 

“* Didn’t waat to,” said Tommy, blunt- 
ly. ‘“‘ But Dora brung me a cake this 
evening for a pickernic — we’re going for 
bugs —and I felt awful queer. Had to 
come and tell you nght off. Now, she 
weren’t to blame, was she ? ”’ 

‘Well, no, it seems not,” admitted 
Aunt Anna, 

“And you'll take her to town, won’t 
you ?”’ persisted Tommy. 

‘* Yes,”’ said Aunt Anna. 

‘*T’)l go and tell her,’ said Tommy, 
joyfully. 

‘* Wait, Thomas,” said Aunt Anna. 
She took out her eyeglasses, put them on, 
and looked him over. 

‘* Have you got a decent suit of clothes 
to your back ? ” 

“‘ I’ve got a suit I wear Sundays,”’ said 
Tommy, marveling. 

‘* Very well. I suppose tomorrow you 
must go to this ‘ pickernic’ and I hope 
you will find all the bugs you want. But 
next day put on your good clothes and 
come over at nine o’clock. You may go to 
town with Dora and me if you wart to.’’ 


Cavendish, P. E. J. 





THE MAGIC GLASS 


Once when a child, I tound somewhere 
A piece of clear red glass, 

And when [ looked through it, it brought 
A miracle to pass: 


The dull old earth and clouded sky 
Became most wondrous bright, 
And tree and flower and everything 

Rejoiced in rosy light. 


And through the years of later life 
Some happy tolk I’ve known 

Who'd tound the magic of the glass 
And made it all their own; 


Some happy folk for whom the sun 
Still shone on cloudy days, 
For whom the flowers would always 
spring 
Along the stony ways ; 


Dear folk whom it was good to know, 
Who made the dull grow bright, 
And shed about their way on earth 
A rosy, heavenly light. 
— Selected, 





— Tommy came back to school after a 
siege ot toothache and a visit to the dentist. 
* It’s too bad you couldn’t have saved the 
tooth,” said the teacher, sympathetically. 
“Sure, [ saved it,’”’ was Tommy's triumph- 
ant reply. And he fished the trophy out o 
his pocket. — New York Press. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S. N. 





Fourth Quarter Lesson I 


SunNDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1905. 
DANIEL 5: 17-30 
DANIEL AND BELSHAZZAR 


| Preliminary 


1. GOLDEN TEXT: The face of the Lord is 
against them that do evil. — Psa. 34 : 16 


2. DATE: B.C. 539 
8 PLACE: Babylon. 


4. CIRCUMSTANCES: Over fifty years have 
passed since our last lesson,and the seventy 
years of captivity are drawing to a close, Na- 
bonidus is on the throne of Babylon, and, ap- 
parently associated with him in office, is his 
eldest son, Belshazzar. But changes are taking 
place. The Lydian monarchy under Croesus in 
Asia Minor bas been overthrowa by the for- 
midablie Persian sovereignty under Cyrus, and 
the latter king has invested Babylon — the last 
obstacle to his attainment of universal empire. 

The defence of Babylon devolved upon Bel- 
shazzar, in the absence of his father. Relying 
on the prodigious height and thickness of tbe 
walls and his accumulated store of provisions, 
sufficient to sustain the city for twenty years, 
the young king fancied himself secure. His 
warriors looked down with contempt from 
their high posts upon the ditches and watch. 
towers of the enemy,and confidently believed 
that tbe Persian career of conquest had for 
once received an effectual check. 

Under tbese circumstances the reckless young 
king determined to celebrate an approaching 
national festival with unusual splendor. A 
thousand lords were invited to the banquet, 
and the whole city gave itself up to revelry and 
feasting. The tables were loaded with the most 
appetizing viands. Wines of the choicest vint- 
age flowed freely. The king summoned bis 
wives and concubines, and in the wild delirium 
of pride and pastion cou.mitted an act of prof- 
anation which sealed bis own fate and that of 
his kingdom. He vent for the sacred vessels of 
the Jews, and outraged the mejesty of Jehovah 
by devoting these holy vessels to tbe licentious 
handling of a drunken banquet,and by prais- 
ing “ the gods of silver and gold, of brass, iron, 
wood and stone,” as worthy of superior venera- 
tion. 

A sudden stillness fell upon the feast. The 
music was bushed. The loud laughter, the 
ribald jest,tbe confusion of voices, all ceased. 
Flushed faces turned pale with fear. The cup 
fell from the hands of the affrighted king, and 
* bis gnees smote one against another.” All 
eyes were fixed upon “ the plaister of the wall,” 
where an unearthly light, outshining the glare 
of the candelabra, appeared, and mysterious 
fingers traced in dazzling characters an unin- 
telligible, and therefore to all that conscience- 
stricken throng, an awful inscription. The 
fingers disappeared, but the letters still blazed 
upon the wall. Noone present could read them. 
Messengers were sent at once for the Chaldean 
soothsayers and astrologers, but in all that 
learned company no one could decipher the 
inscription. The alarm spread throvgh the 
palace, and the queen-mother hastened to the 
banquet-hall. She knew of an interpreter — one 
who now dwelt in comparative obscurity, but 
who in previous reigns had held the highest 
position near the throne,one “in whom was 
the spirit of the holy gods” — “ Daniel, whom 
the king named Belteshazzar.” The king sent 

or Daniel, and the aged prophet obeyed the 
summons. The offer of royalty as the price of 
bis wisdom he rejected with disdain, but con- 
sented to read the inscription and make known 


the interpretation. 

5. HOME BREADINGS: Monday— Dan. 5: 
1-9. Tuesday — Van. 5:1016. Wednesday — Dan. 
5:17-30. Thursday — Jer. 52:12-19. Friday — 
Luke 12:1521. Saturday — Aets 12: 1823. Sun- 
day — Psa. 37 : 8-22. 


tl Imtroductory 


Rarely in Jewish history did the moral 
grandeur of the prophetic office shine out 
more splendidly than on this dread night 
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in Babylon’s palace. The prophet was 
equal to the occasion, With the ripe 
wisdom of fourscore years upon him, re 
taining still the beauty of his youth amid 
the snow of his age, with the dignity be- 
fitting one who had held positiors of high 
trust, and the spiritual authority which 
comes from converse with the Highest, he 
stood before that company the kingliest 
presence of them all. And when he 
spoke it was as the oracle of God. Bel- 
shazzar co wered beneath his stern rebuke 
as he reminded him of God’s dealings in 
the past, of Nebuchadnezzar’s grandeur 
and pride and punishment — lessons 
which he had utterly neglected — and of 
his daring act of impiety that very night 
against that Being ‘‘ by whom kings 
rule and princes decree justice.’”’ He had 
praised the gods ‘‘ which see not, nor hear, 
nor know; but the God in whose hand 
thy breath is,and whose are all thy waye, 
thou hast not glorified.’’ Therefore was 
the writing written, and the prophet reads 
the words of doom and interprets them : 
Mene, mene, tekel, upharsin — Numbered 
is thy kingdom and finished. Thou art 
weighed, and art found wanting. Thy 
kingdom is divided, and given to the 
Medes and the Persians. 

Not a hint is given of any repentance on 
Belshazzar’s part. He makes no admis- 
sions, offers no confession. He does not 
ask Daniel to avert the threatened doom 
by intereeding for him and his kingdom 
with that Being whom he had so deeply 
offended. Possibly his last recorded act 
of sovereignty, in keeping the promise he 
had made and conferring upon Daniel 
the insignia of royalty, may have been 
intended as an act of propitiation ; but if 
so, it came too late. The hour of sentence 
was the hour of judgment, The Persian 
knew of the festival, and had laid his 
plans accordingly. While the fingers 
were writing upop the wall, the army of 
Cyrus was silently marching up the bed 
of the Euphrates, which he had diverted 
from its course, and entering the city by 
the water gates (Isa. 45 : 1), which in the 
revelry of the night had been left un- 
guarded (Jer. 51: 39). The great breadth 
of the city enabled the enemy to take pos- 
session of a part of it long before the news 
could reach the palace. And so “one 
post ran to meet another, and one messen- 
ger to meet another, to show the king of 
Babylon that his city is taken at one end, 
and that the passages are stopped, and 
the reeds they have burned with fire, and 
the men of war are affrighted ’’ (Jer. 51 : 
81, 32). Following swiftly upon their 
heels a band of Persians burst into the 
palace ang slew the king, probably in the 
very hall of his sacrilegious banquet. The 
city fell an easy prey to the conqueror. 


ul Expository 


17,18. Then Daniel answered, etc. — The 
profier of gifts and of royal honors he dis- 
dains, The service of interpretation which 
he is about to render was one which could 
not be bought or sold. The most high 
God gave Nebuchadnezzar, — Here in the 
midst of this idolatrous city and banquet 
this alien prophet calmly places Jehovah 
sbove all gods, and credits Him with the 
exaltation to the kingship of that proud 
monarch who tried to make all his subjects 
worship Bel. Thy father — literally so, it 
may be, but probably “ thy grandfather.” 
A kingdom, and majesty, and glory, and 
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honor — R. V., “ the kingdom, and great. 
ness, and glory, and majesty.” 


19,20. And for the majesty (R. y. 
“and because of the greatness”) that he 
gave him. — A graphic portrayal of Orien. 
tal despotic power is given in this verse — 
the power of life and death, absolutism in 
its most concrete form; but this power was 
all conferred by Jehovah upon Nebuchad. 
nezzar and theretore should have been 
exercised with humility and consideration. 
But when his heart was lifted up — when 
he became intoxicated with his greatness, 
and indulged in thoughts ot self glorifica- 
tion: when he said, “Is not this great 
Babylon that J have built... by the might 
of my power, and for the honor of my maj- 
esty?’’ He was deposed. — See chapter 4. 
Nebuchadnezzar was warned of his tate by 
a dream, which dream Daniel interpreted. 


21. He was driven from the sons of 
men,— He was afilicted with a malady 
which deprived him temporarily of his 
reason, so that this proud monarch became 
a hideous outcast, roaming the wilderness 
with beasts, eating graves with oxen, his 
hair growing like eagles’ feathers, and his 
nails like birds’ claws, enduring all this 
degradation until he was willing to ac- 
knowledge that the Most High ruled in the 
kingdoms ot men, 


22, 23. Thou his son — his descendant. 
Not humbled thine heart, though thou 
knewest all this, — Belshazzar was openly 
defient. He knew Nebuchadnezzar’s his- 
tory, and yet had the audacity to insult 
Jehovah, Hast lifted up thyself — hast, 
in thy pride, challenged the Majesty of 
heaven to enter the lists with thee. They 
have brought —at thy crder trom the 
temple ot Bel, where they were kept as 
trophies. The vessels of his house — 
“the thirty chargers and thirty vases of 
gold which had been made for the temple 
ot Solomon, and the thousand chargers and 
tour hundred basins of silver by which 
Zedekiah had supplied their place ’’ (Stan- 
ley). Wives and concubines — not pres- 
ent usually at Oriental banquets. Xen- 
ophon mentions this teast in his ‘Cyro- 
pedia,’”’ and states that concubines were 
present. Drunk wine in them —as an 
insult to Jehovah. The gods... which 
see not, etc. — See Deut. 4: 28; Psa. 115: 
1-18. The act of desecration was followed 
by a more daring act of impiety. They 
praised idols as being mightier than the 
Lord of hwaven, though He had repeatedly 
vindicated His righteousness and power in 
the history of Babylon. In whose hand. 
— See Job 12: 10; Num. 16: 22. Thy breath 
— thy life. Whose are all thy ways — all 
thy courses of conduct. God’s complete 
control over the life and conduct of every 
human being is here strongly exhibited ; 
and yet every man may act freely, as did 
Belshazzar. Had he glorified God instead 
of insulting Him, his life might nave been 
spared, and his “‘ ways’’ might have been 
“ established.”” For “the Lord knoweth 


A Bad Stomach 


Lessens the usefulness and mars the hap- 
piness of life. 
It’s a weak stomach, a stomach that can 
not properly perform its functions. 
Among its symptoms are distress after 
eating, nausea between meals, heartburn, 
belching, vomiting, flatulence and nervous 


headache. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Cures a bad stomach, indigestion and dys- 


pepsia, and the cure is permanent. 
Accept no substitute, 
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the way of the righteous, but the way of the 
ungodly shall perish.” 


94-28, Then — therefore. Was the part 
of tbe hand sent from (R. V., “ from be- 
fore’’?) him. — Only fingers were seen ; no 
pody, no arm, no hand, even. Mene— 
‘“numbered.’’ The word is repeated, either 
for the sake of emphasis, or for parallelism. 
Tekel —“ weighed.””’ Upharsin, — Leaving 
off the first letter **u,’’ which means “ and,” 
we have Pharsin, the plural of Peres in 
verse 28. The word has a double signifi 
cance — “‘ divided ” and “ Persians.’’ God 
hath numbered thy kingdom — its dura. 
tion. Finished it — R. V., “* brought it to 
an end.” Art weighed .. . found want. 
ing —that is, “thy moral personality.’ 
Compare Job 31: 6: * Let me be weighed 
in an even balance, that God may know 
mine integrity.’”’ Tby kingdom is divided 
—broken in pieces, dissolved. To the 
Medes and Persians. — The Medes lived 
north of Persia. At this time they were the 
stronger of the two powers. 


99,30. Clothed Daniel with scarlet 
(R. V., “ with purple ’’), etc. — This eleva- 
tion was an empty honor under a dynasty 
justexpiring. It served, however, to intro- 
duce Daniel tavorably to the next ruler. 
The third ruler. — Nabcnidus and Bel- 
shazzar were the first and second. Slain — 
a deserved tate. Nabonidus, who was at 
Borsippa, surrendered after the capture ot 
Babylon. His liie was spared, and Cyrus 
gave him a principality in Carmania, where 
he died. Darius — probably one of the 
royal generals of Cyrus. This capture ot 
Babylon was predicted 175 years before the 
event ( Isaiah, chaps. 13, 14, 21, 44-46). 


IV Inferential 


1. Perils lurk in feasts. 


2. Drunkenness easily vents itself in 
profanity aud acts of sacrilege. 


3. The stimulus which mer crave should 
not be sought in fullness ot wine, but in the 
fullness of the Spirit. 


4. God holds a man responsible for his 
acts, drunk or sober. 


5. God will not give His glory to an. 
other, nor suffer it to be given without 
punishment. 


6. “*Conseience makes cowards of us 
a 


7. Words of doom may be written, and 
yet tor a whiie be unintelligible. 

8. Lessons neglected become awful judg- 
ments. 


9. Every man, sooner or later, will be 
“ weighed.” 





The League of the Golden Pen 


IX months ago was launched the 
League of the Golden Pen, the society 
without officers, dues, by-laws, committees 
or meetings, each member simply agreeing 
to ‘' write a letter, at least once a month, in 
the spirit of Christ, to stranger, friend or 
kin, to give cheer, courage or counsel.’’ 
During this period not half a dozen week 
days have failed to bring to me from one to 
& score of letters concerning the league, and 
the membership has grown tar beyond the 
expectation of its most sanguine friends. 

Even more surprising than the number 
of members is the range of territory cov- 
ered. The league already has members in 
497 cities and towns scattered over forty- 
two States, twa Territories, the District of 
Columbia, tour British provinces in Amer- 
ica, two countries of Europe and three of 
Asia, 

This organization is purely altruistic, the 
members receiving nothing from it, and 
giving nothing to it; each, instead, becom- 
ing a source of blessing to others. Here 
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Keeping House 


is twice as easy 
when the baking 


is trusted toa 


Glenwood 


‘Makes Cooking Easy” 


Leading dealers sell them everywhere as the standard range 














are 497 centres, from the members in each 
ot which radiate counsel, cheer, encourage- 
ment. And what a reach it has! the Pa- 
cific coast writing to England, Germany to 
New York, Florida to Canada, Texas to 
Vermont, even circling the globe. How 
these kindly letters of love and sympathy 
meet each other on the way, as the hoaxse 
sounding whistles carry the salutation of 


mail steamers, and swift flying trains dash { 


by each other. 

How varied these letters must be! Thiuk 
of the writers — the maiden who, in joining, 
asked to whom she should write, for her 
tather and mother were dead, and the boys 
and girls she played with on her street she 
Saw every day; the lads and lasses who 
saw a notice in a children’s paper and 
wished to join; the grandfathers and 
grandmothers, whose letters, even to a 
stranger, breathed a benediction; the 
former college president, equaied by few 
as a polished and impressive public 
speaker and writer; some whose uneven 
and cramped penmanship and broken sen- 
tenves showed that this service was not 
easy, a real sacrifice of love. 

Many must rely on the rural free deliv- 
ery, some far separated from their fellows 
but refusing to let isolation imprison the 
Christ ‘spirit within them, eager to reach 
out to the uttermost parts of the earth, 
with a Pauline passion of love ; others live 
in the great whirling business centres, but 
will not allow the importunity of social 
functions, the drive of commercial life or 
the insistence of local benevolence to pre- 
vent a quiet and earnest moment, now and 
then, with the goldenipen. There are the 
business letterheads, some with type- writ- 
ing below them, which show that Mammon 
does not reign supreme eveu there, but that 
from business offices, as well, often fly the 
letters of good cheer. 

With these balance the invalids, the 
shut-ins, the sufferers -- my noble brother 
in the ministry, bound in the chairs of ex- 
cruciating pain ; that daughter of the King 
drawing into her invalid room in a church- 
less community each week a company of 
people, that they may know the way of 
life — these and many others who from 
their cross are guiding the erring and com- 
torting the sorrowing. 

What a wondertul company! Was ever 
such gathered so quickly, with such an in- 
tangible tie, as this leagae? All classes, 
indeed, are not here: many are missing. 
The cynic is absent, and the bitter, and the 
greedy. It embraces simply those who 


have a kindly spirit, who are kin unto 
Him who came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, and to ‘give His lite for 
others. 
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How full of cheer have been the letters 
these members have written tome! These 
people know how to write letters. Some 
sparkle and flash, are an invigorating 
tonic, as refreshing as a strong breezs on a 
hot summer’s day. Others have in them 
fun, as the one who rej»ices that it is not 
called the League of the Rattling Type- 
writer; and a kindred spirit who is not 
much of a “ jiner,’’ but jumps at the “ bar- 
gain’’ offered, and wishes to have sent him 
for his five cents the password, sign, seal, 
symbol, paraphernalia, equipment and 
all the apparatus needed and used in this 
league. And, then, such au amount of 
good-will ‘and appreciation for a little ef- 
fort no mortal ever had as [ have received 
for suggesting this league. These members 
have “ practiced ’’ on me, and, undeserved 
as [I knew it to bo, [ enjoyed it; such is the 
weakness of mortal man. 

Best of all was the tender benediction 
and spiritual radiance that came from 
those, and they were not a few, who wrote 
from the threshold of the gates of the celes- 
tial city, and whose spirit said, *‘ For Iam 
now ready to be offered and the time of my 
departure is at hand.” 

One shadow has darkened the life of the 
league. As these letters have poured in on 
a busy pastor, some, indeed, simple re- 
quests for card and leafiet, but many 
warm. hearted, frank, beautiful letters, the 
instinctive desire was to send apn immedi- 
ate and appreciative reply; but it could 
not be done. One letter a month and even 
more is possible, but two ‘huadred letters a 
month could not be without utterly neg- 
lecting the trust here committed to my 
care. So splendid letters by the score have 
received no response but the printed matter 
requested. It made me ashamed ; it hurt 
me sometimes. I could not help it. 

It there be others who would join this 
mystic fraternity, the way is still open. 
Send five cents to the League of the Golden 
Pen, Beverly, Mass.,and your name will 
be enrolled and you will receive a copy of 
the original leafist and thecard of mem- 
bership, on which is a place for recording 
the number of letters written with the 
golden pen. Additional copies of the leaf- 
let tor general distribution to encourage 
such letter-writing are at the rate of a cent 
apiece, - - Rev. E. H. BYInaTon, in Oongre- 
gationalist. 





Cures Indigestion 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 


Nature’s remedy for obstinate indigestion, 
nervous dyspepsia, headache and depression. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 


THE RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 
By Georg Steindorff, Professor of ptology 
at the University of ewig G. P,. Putnam’s 
Sons: New York. Price, $1.50. 

Fifth in the series of the ‘‘ American Lec. 
tures on the History ot Religions,’ deliv- 
ered under the auspices of a committee 
organized in 1892 to institute popular 
courses somewhat aiter the style of the 
Hibbert lectures in England, to be deliv- 
ered by the best scholars of Europe and 
this country in such cities as Boston, New 
York, Philade)phia, etc. The lectures in 
this volume are five, and take up ‘The 
Egyptian Religion in the Earliest Times,” 
**The Development of the Egyptian Reli- 
gion,’’ * Temples and Ceremonies,” * Magic 
Art. — The Lite after Death,’ “Graves and 
Burials. — The Egyptian Religion Outside 
Egypt.’’ The lectures contain a compara- 
tively briet and every way satisiactory 
statement of this important subject, illu- 
minated with the latest discoveries and pre- 
sented in a clear, attractive manner. A tew 
sentences from the final page will furnish a 
taste of the author’s style: ‘‘ The religion 
ot Egypt, like that of Hellas, was finally 
overcome by Christianity. But the victo- 
rious faith retained traces, both internal 
and external, of both these precursors. It 
is for this reason that. in the religious 
history of the world the Egyptian religion 
is entitled to the prominent position which 
it occupies.” ‘Even in the channels of 
Egyptian faith and observance there 
flowed a current of true religion, powerful 
enough to carry away minds of no mean 
calibre.”’ 

SONNETS AND SONGS. By Helen Hay Whitney. 
Harper & Brothers: New York. Price, $l. 
One takes up a volume of poems by the 

daughter of the late John Hay with a 
decided desire to think well of it tor the 
father’s sake, and with curiosity to see it 
the father’s poetic gift reappears in his 
oftspring. The sonnets are thirty in num- 
ber, and the songs forty. The titles— 
**The Ribbon,’ “The Aster,” “To a 
Moth,” “*‘ Butterfly Words,” “ The Dance,” 
** Aiter Rain,’”’ “In Harbor,” etc. — some- 
what indicate, what closer examination 
reveals, that Mrs. Whitney has no very 
serious message to give the world, that she 
touches only the surfaces of things, and 
that her verses will scarce do more than 
entertain an idle hour. There is no strong 
purpose in them, no evidence of special 
thought or deep reflection. They are 
society verses that will pass with the hour, 
better than much which comes to our table, 
but not satisfactory as reaching any high 
standard — correct and pretty, but light 
and ephemeral. 





THE MAKING OF A TEACHER. A Contribution 
to Some Phases of the Problem of Religious 
Education. By Martin G. Brumbaugh, Pao. D., 
LL. D., Professor of Pedagogy in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. The 8. 8. Times Co.: 
Philadelphia. Price, $1.50. 

Most of the material here now appearing 
was first contributed to the S. S. Times, 
and, as might be inferred trom this circum- 
stance, the book is primarily intended for 
Sunday-school teachers, who need, most 
certainly, all the assistance and guidance 
that experience and study can provide. 
But will they avail themselves of it? Are 
they moved upon by so earnest a desire to 
accomplish the best results and make the 
most of their vital opportunities, that they 
will patiently study large treatises on 
pedagugy ? Alas, we fear not, to any great 
extent. There comes before us a vision of 
the vast bost of young men and young 
women who have been over- persuaded by 
the burdened superintendent to “take a 
class,” or the older church members 
crowded with cares of busioess or house- 
hold, but willing, when shown that they 
must, to give up an added hour on Sunday 
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to the work of thechurch. If they appro 
priate another hour or half-hour to the 
preparation of the lesson, they think they 
have done wonders, and are very prone to 
excuse themselves from even this amount 
of labor. They know little or nothing 
about teaching, and it told that they ought 
woald straightway resign in despair, if not 
disgust. Still, there is, no doubt, a rem- 
nant, for whom a book like this will prove 
just adapted, and who will apply them. 
selves to its study. At least we hope so, 
but our hope is not very strong. 


THE HEART OF THE WORLD. By Charles M. 


— F. . Revell Co.: New York. Price, 


A story of Christian Socialism, which has 
all the excetlences and all the defects 
which attach to this writer’s many produc- 
tions. The chief teaching is that trom tke 
mutual selfishness of Labor and Capital, 
each fighting solely tor its rights and car- 
ing nothing tor the rights of anybody else, 
uo permanent solution of our difficulties 
can come; that the labor question will 
never be settled right until settled on the 
basis of a genuine love tor man, which can 
only spring from the love of God. This we 
firmly believe. In constructing the plot 
the probabilities are rather ruthlessly vio- 
lated, and everything is made to come out 
just right by a violent wrenching of cir- 
cumstance that does not remind us of 
anything with which we are tamiliar in 
actual life. It represents things es they 
ought to be instead of as they are. The 
characters, however, are lifelike and en- 
chain our interest. 

THE HERITAGE OF UNREST. 
Overton. 
25 cents, 
The rinth edition of this charming story 

speaks loudly of its popularity. It is a tale 
ot the Southwest, more particularly Ari- 
zona, and the [ndian fighting there. With 
keen satire the author lays bare the mis- 
takes and crimes uf the political misman- 
agement whereby that part of the coantry 
was so long keptin trouble. Full justice 
is done to the bravery of the troops who 
were so often called upon to give their 
lives in atonement for these blunders. The 
heroine of the tale has Apache blood in her 
to a slight extent, and this entails a heri- 
tage of unrest, the working out of which in 
connection with her marriages constitutes 
the main plot. 


By Gwendolen 
Macmillan Co.: New York. Paper, 


THE YOUNG MAN WITH A PROGRAM; and 
Other Sermons to Young Men. By George P. 
Eckman, D. D., pastor of St. Paul’s Methodist 
Episcopal Church, New York. Jennings & 
Graham : Cincinnati. Price, 50 cents. 

This volume contains eight masterly ser- 
monic addresses delivered to young men 
by the pastor of St. Paul’s Church, New 
York city, which will prove suggest- 
ive and inspiring. They take up the 
young man in his house, at his work, with 
his ambitions and opportunities and medi- 
tations. They lay chief stress on the great 
trutb that character is always in process of 
making, and that every man has it in his 
power to determine what sort of person he 
will become. They are admirably illus- 
trated with quotation, incident and poetry, 
and abound in clear statements and fervent 
appeals. It is one of the best volumes of 
the series of the Methodist Pulpit. 

THE COMING OF BILLY. By Margaret Westrup. 
Harper & Brothers: New York. Price, $1.25. 
Billy, every inch a gentleman, but a boy 

to the core, comes from India to live with 

his five maiden aunts. His arrival and 
subsequent mischievous pranks throw the 

genteel old maids into a great flutter. A 

thread of romance runs through the book. 

Billy comes to the rescue in the réle ot 

matchmaker for the youngest and prettiest 

of the sisters, and plays “* providence ” in 
an absurdly original fashion. The author 
understands boy nature very well indeed, 
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and is also quite sympathetic as to the trib. 
ulations of Miss Agatha, the severely prim 
regulator of the demure domestic circle into 
whieh Billy is so suddenly introduced, 
They all have a good time, on the whole, 
apd everything comes out right. 
A Book o 
an Inireduction by Hamilton Wreke Mee 
and an accompaniment of Decorative Draw. 
ings by George Wharton Edwards. The Mac. 
millan Co.: New York. Price, $1.25. 
First issued eight years ago, this volume 
is now reprinted in elegant shape, and wil] 
delight many who are partial to the old 
songs. About all the familiar favorites are 
here, including Ben Jonson’s “ Drink to 
me only with thine eyes,”’ Christopher Mar- 
lowe’s “‘Come live with me and be my 
Love,” Shakespeare’s “ Take, O take those 
lips away,” George Wither’s “ Shall i 
wasting in despair, die because a woman’s 
fair?” Thomas Campion’s “ There is a 
garden in her face, where roses and white 
lilies grow,” and many others (about 
eighty) toe numerous t« mention. 


STORIES OF ROBIN Hoop. Told to the Childre 
A E. Marsnall, with pictures by A. 8. For- 


STORIES OF KING ARTHUR'S KNIGHTS. Told 
to the children by Mary Macgregor, with 
pictures by Katharine Cameron. 

E. P. Dutton & Co.: New York. Price, 50 
cents each. 
These beautiful, illustrated little books 
are prepared in excellent style, and are 
sufficiently described by their contents. 


KNOCK AT A VENTURE. Bv Eden Phillpotts. 
Toe Macmillan Uo.: New York. Price, $1.50. 
The author of “The Secret Woman,” 

“The American Prisoner,” and otber ex- 

cellent pieces of work, mostly connected 

with the west of England, puts into bouk 
form here ten stories, and dedicates them 

to his friend, ‘“‘ William Crossing, first liv- 





HONEST PHYSICIAN 
Works with Himself First 


It is a mistake to assume that physicians 
are always skeptical as to the curative 
properties of anything else than drugs. 
Indeed, the best doctors are those who seek 
to heal with as little use of drugs as possi- 
ble, and by the use of correct food and 
drink. A physician writes trom Calitornia 
to tell how he made a well man ot himself 
with nature’s remedy: 

“ Before I came irom Europe, where I 
was born,” he says, “it was my custom to 
take coffee with milk (café au lait) with 
my morning meusl,a smali cup (café noir) 
alter my dinner, and two or three addi- 
tional small cups at myclub during the 
evening. 

“In time nervous symptoms developed, 
with pains in the cardiac region, and ac- 
companied by great depression of spirits, 
despondency —in brief, the‘ blues.’ I at 
first tried medicines, but got no relief, and 
at last realized that all my troubles were 
caused by coffee. I thereupon quit its use 
forthwith, substituting English breakfast 
tea. The tea seemed to help me at first, 
butin time the old distressing symptoms 
returned, and I quit it also and tried to use 
milk for my table beverage. This I was 
compelled, however, to abandon speedily, 
tor while it relieved the nervousness some- 
what, it brought on constipation. Then by 
a happy inspiration I was led to try the 
Postum Food Coftee. This was some 
months ago, and I still use it. I am no 
longer nervous, nor do I suffer from the 
pains about the heart, while my ‘ blues’ 
have left me and lifeis bright to me once 
more. I know that leaving off coffee and 
using Postum healed me, and I make it a 
rule to advise my patients to use it.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

There’s a reason. 
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ing authority on prehistoric and mediwval 
Dartmoor.” They are Dar‘moor stories of 
a good sort, showing the scenery, speech 
and customs, and traits of that part of the 
world. But‘*Knock at a Venture” is not 
the title of any of them, and why this name 
was given to the book does not appear. 


A LitTLE CooK BooK FoR A LITTLE GIRL. 
By the autbor of “Gala Day Lunsheons.” 
Dana Estes & Co,: Boston. Price, 75 cents. 
This book is dedicated to three little girls 

who love to cook, and contains an abun- 

dance of simple directions for making the 
common things most needed in plain din- 
ners, breakfasts and suppers. 





Magazines 





— An unusual number of strong, important 
papers appear in the September Popular Sct- 
ence Monthly. One is on “China’s Renais- 
sance,” by Dr. Charles Keyser Edmunds, of the 
Canton Christian College — the first of a series 
of papers, fully illustrated, and written in full 
sympathy with Chiistian missions; four of the 
pictures in the present article are from the 
Methodist Girls’ School at Chinkiang. Other 
good articles are on “ Sleep and its Regulation,” 
“State University Salaries,” ‘How Canada is 
Solving her Transportation Problem,” “ Quack- 
ery,’ and “fhe Ancestors of the Big Trees.” 
The editor gives a summary of the controversy 
over the fusion of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology with Harvard University, sym- 
pathizing with the faculty and alumni in their 
fight against the president and trustees. ‘The 
controlling of education by purely business 
standards’’ does seem a dangerousthing. ‘To 
use the methods of industrial trusts in conduct- 








IS CANCER HEREDITARY ? 


Some physiciaus say no, but those who have 
treated the disease extensively say that it cer- 
tainly is hereditary. Dr. L. T. Leach, of Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, a Caucer specialist of ability, 
says thatin his experience of nearly ten years 
he has treated many thousands of cases, and 
from his records can trace an_ hereditary tend- 
ency in 50 per cent. of them. With his Cancerol, 
recently discovered by him, he has treated and 
cured Cancer in almost every situation of the 
body and in ail stages. He says there is no 
need of the knife or burning plasier, no need of 
pain or disfigurement. Cancerol is soothing 
and balmy, safe and sure. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Per Year, $2.50 


Ministers and their Widows, $1.50 
Single Copies,'5Se. 
THE DATE on the paper, following the name of 


the subscriber, shows the time to which the 
subscription is paid. 


DISCONTINUANCE. — Papers are continued un- 
til there is a specific order to stop. When no 
word is received, it is supposed the subscriber 
desires the paper continued. 


SUBSCRIBERS writing on business should give 


the name of the post-office to which the paper 
has been sent. 


REMITTANCES may be made by Money Order 
or Registered Letter. Checks, if used, should 
be drawn on some bank in Boston, New York, 
or Chicago. 

RECEIPT. —If this is desired, send a stamp 
when remitting. 


POR ADVERTISERS it is ONE OF THE BES! 
MEDIUMS that can be employed for New Eng- 
land. It reaches weekly 17,500 families. Ad- 
vertising rates sent on application. 


Specimen Copies Free. 
Se a ee il 


All letters on business should be addressed to 
GEO, B. WHITAKER, Publisher, 
36 Browtield St., Boston, 
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ing colleges and universities is to threaten the 
present efficiency and ultimately the life of all 
higher education.” (Science Press: New York.) 


— McClure’s for September conta)ns the first 
part of a double barreled discharge by Miss Ida 
M. Tarbell against her old enemy, the Standard 
Oll Company. This time it is the Kansas expe- 
riences that furnish a prolific theme. Another 
article of some importance, by Arther E. Mc- 
Farlane, is entitled, ‘Prolonging tbe Prime of 
Life,” and rehearses Professor Metchnikoff’s 
discoveries as to how old age may be postponed. 
But we could not learn from it that anything 
very practical in this line had yet come about, 
or was very likely to in the near future. (8.8. 
McClure Company: New York.) 


—— The Bible Student and Teacher for August 
continues to publish the essays delivered at the 
New York Conference, and keeps up its regular 
departments. We are sorry to learn from it 
that Rev. John Urquhart, the distinguished 
Scottish lecturer, has broken down with over- 
work and been obliged to cancel his many fur- 
ther engagements in this country. He has re- 
turned to Scotland for a long rest. (American 
Bible League : 89 Bible House, New York.) 

— The special feature of the September 
Photo Era is ‘‘An Appreciation” of Rudolf 
Eickemeyer, Jr., by Sidney Allen, embellished 
with eleven illustrations of his very superior 
work. “Immortelles” and “ A Summer Sea” 
are particularly beautiful. C. H. Claudy tells 
‘What the Microscope Sees in the Negative ;”’ 
and ‘The Selection of Art Photographs” is im- 
pressively illustrated. ‘‘Landscape Pbhotogra- 
phy ” is the subject of Mr. Riley’s ninth paper in 
the series of papers upon ‘The Principles of 
Photography.” (Photo Era Publishing Co.: 170 
Summer 8t., Boston.) 

— Pink Marshmallows on a background of 
their own green leaves make an inviting cover 
for the September number of Country Life in 
America. The opening paper, profusely illus- 
trated, is by Walter Adams Johnson, upon 
“Elk —the Last of the Big-Game Herds,’ tell- 
ing how they still exist, thousands strong, in a 
cleft of the Rocky Mountains. Daniel Web- 
ster’s place at Marshfield is the subject of the 
16th paper in the series, ‘Country Homes of 
Famous Americans.” “The Kvolution of a 
Camp” is the story of two college professors who 
constructed and furnished an attractive sum- 
mei home. ‘‘ Honey Bees that do not Sting,” are 
the Caucasian bees, imported into America in 
1802 from the Caucasus in Russia. Uther pa- 
pers of interest are upon “ Transplanting 
Large Trees,’”’ ‘‘ The Cedar Hill Maze.” “ Three 
Ways of Screening Unsightly Objects,” “ Gar- 
den Accessories,” etc. (Doubleday, Page & 
Co.: New York.) 


— The Critic for September contains “ South- 
ern Writers,” by Mrs. L. H, Harris; * Phila- 
delphia in Literature,’’ by Anne Hollingsworth 
Wharton ; and *' The Relation of Legs to Litera- 
ture,” by Bailley Millard. This last is mainly 
occupied in describing the pedestrian habits of 
authors, and recommending more practice of 
this sort on the part of American writers. 
(Critic Company : New York.) 


—— The September number of the World To- 
day is largely taken up with the new Chicago. 
Other articles are on: “ Indian Land for the 
White Men;” “The Roman Campagna ;” 
“The Separation of Church and State in the 
French Republic,” by Emile Combes, ex- 
premier of France; “ Identification of Crimi- 
nals by Finger-prints ” — the only sure method, 
it seems, and quite generally adopted now ; and 
“Is New England Decadent?” In the latter 
Mr. William A. Giles shows very conclusively 
by unquestionable figures that the very oppo- 
site to what is so frequently charged is true — 
that New England is advancing at a marvelous 
rate. (World Today Company : Chicago.) 


—— The Chautauquan for September is mainly 

characterized by an extensive, well-written, 
finely illustrated article on “ The Spirit of the 
Orient,” by George William Knox, D. D., 
LL. D., professor in the Union Theological Sem- 
inary, formerly of the Imperial University, 
Tokyo. The present article is on India, and 
will be followed by others on China and Japan 
in succeeding numbers, (Chautauqua Press: 
Chautauqua, N. Y.) 


——The September Recreation has a good 
variety of seasonable papers, two of them by 
the editor, Dan Beard. “ My Friend, the Collie,” 
by A. D. Burhans, is especially pleasing. (Wiil- 
iam E. Annis: 28 W. 24th St., New York.) 
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—— In the Arena for September Dr. Geo, F. 
Pentecost returns to the charge on “ Tainted 
Money,” and expresses himself very plainly, 
declaring tnat “ To accept the gifts of such men 
{as the managers of Standard Oil] and the 
corporations they represent, is for the church 
to sell her birthright and betray her Master for 
80 many pieces of money.” But this opinion, 
we are very confident, is not that of those best 
qualified to guide the church in her activities, 
and is not that which sbould or will prevail. 
Dr. Pentecost says : ‘To cringe and fawn before 
these corporations is to stultify every principle 
for which the church stands.” True; but in 
this sentence and a great deal else that the 
article contains the author confuses the issue 
aud shoots very wide of the mark. He isa fer- 
vent evangelist, but evidently not a clear 
thinker. (Albert Brandt: 5 Park Square, Bos- 
ton.) 


— The Voice of the Negro comes to us for 
September with a new and much more attract- 
ive cover. It gives considerable space to what 
has come to be known as the Niagara move- 
ment, an organization of which Prof. W. E. B. 
Du Bois is the general secretary, consisting of 
fifty-four men of African blood who met at 
Buffalo last July and agreed to work for the up- 
building of their race along certain definite 
lines which they considered had been too much 
neglected. They are going to press the matter, 
especially, of their political and civil rights, 
and by agitation and complaint, and plain ex- 
posure of the wrongs done them, seek redress at 
the hands of the American people. It is hardly 
necessary to say (hat Mr. Booker T. Washing- 
ton is not one of this company. (Voice of the 
Negro: Atlanta, Ga.) 





TO NORTHERN MAINE FOR 
BIG GAME 


News of Abundance of Moose and 
Deer Comes from this Section, 
and the Hunters Are Glad 


The hundreds of moose and thousands of fat 
dee: which roam the great forests of northern 
Maine are once more “ coming tothe front” in 
the estimation of the hunter, now that the 
Maine law will soon permit the shooting of 
these splendid game animals. Chairman L. T. 
Carleton, of the Fish and Game Commission, 
who is naturally in closest touch with the game 
interests of the State, says that there is an 
abundance of deer throughout northern Maine 
this year, and that the wardens report no ap- 
parent diminution in the ranks of big game for 
the past two years. Even though several thou- 
sand deer are killed in Maine each season, their 
loss from the general herd is not noticed, for 
deer multiply fast in the secluded fastnesses of 
the deep forest where hunters se:\dom if ever 
penetrate. As for moose, they certainly seem 
to be on the increase in northern Maine, being 
now found in many localities where there was 
none a few years ago. In the words of Chuir- 
man Carleton, ‘‘ Hundreds of good big moose 
will be killed, I have no doubt, the coming sea- 
son.” Open season on deer in Maine 1s from 
Oct. 1 to Dec. 15 ; on moose from Oct. 15 to Dec. 1. 
Open season on ruffed grouse or partridge is 
from Sept. 15 to Dec. 1, and it will be good news 
tothe hunter that these birds are unusually 
plentifal this year. 

The Bangor & Aroostook R. R., with its four 
hundred miles of track leading through the 
very heart of northern Maine’s big game prov- 
ince, offers the visiting sportsman a quick and 
most comfortable ride to the forest station of 
bis choice, and puts him at once in close touch 
withthe game itself. The railroad manage- 
ment, however, has gone a big step farther than 
this in the sportsman’s behalf,and has issued 
an elaborate 192-page guidebook, entitled, ‘‘ In 
the Maine Woods,” in which the best hunting 
grounds of northern Maine are singled out and 
located, the most important canoe routes de- 
scribed, and a big fund of general information 
given which will serve the hunter well when he 
comes to make his visitto the northern Maine 
wilderness. The book has a handsomely orna- 
mented cover in three colors, a couple of full- 
page colored inserts, and about 160 fine haif-tone 
illustrations depicting hunting, fishing, camp- 
ing, and other “ woodsy ” scenes as they actual- 
ly occur in this vast natural pleasure ground. A 
copy of the book should be in every sportsman’s 
library, and will be sent to any address by C. C. 

Brown, G. P. & T. A., Bangor, Me., on receipt of 
ten cents for postage. 
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FIELD SECRETARY 


N the issue of JuJy 5 this page noted 
the appointment of a field secretary 
by the Massachusetts Christian Endeavor 
Union, and recommended to the First 
General District Cabinet a consideration 
of Epworth League needs in New Eng- 
land. We are glad to report that this 
matter has been taken up by the cabinet, 
and the first announcement of prelimi- 
nary plans is now made on this page. 
There surely is need of leadership. A 
man with an intelligent understanding of 
the field; a love for young people, a con- 
secration to the work, a faith in the or- 
ganization as an agency, and in New 
England as having a eplendid opportu- 
nity for Methodism, can do a great service 
in this new office. We need leadership 
that will make use of the possibilities of 
our connectional theory, will give uni- 
formity to the organization and to some 
of the activities, and will inspire efforts 
for service on the best lines of work. It 
should be easy to support this work at the 
modest figure named by the committee. 
We doubt if the work can be done for 
$2,500 unless the new secretary, if ap- 
pointed, serve at real personal sacrifice. 
The man for this position ought to be 
worth more than that, for this office and 
work need only the best. Secretary 
Leon L. Dorr sends the following state- 
ment : 


“The call for better supervision of the 
Epworth League work which has been 
sounded by Zion's HERALD wn its Ep- 
worth League page had been in the minds 
and hearts of some of the members of the 
First District Cabinet, and at the cabinet 
meeting held at the Weirs, N. H., Aug. 18. 
it was the unanimous opinion of the mem- 
bers present that some strong, active, in 
telligent work would have to be put into 
the Leagues this year, or we should cer. 
tainly miss a glorious opportunity to turn 
our young people into trained personalities 
for God and His church. 

“The committee, after careful considera- 
tion of the work, feel, in stating that they 
wish to secure $2,500 for the first year’s 
budget — no money to be paid until at 
least $2,000 has been pledged — that every 
thoughtiul minister and layman who reads 
this will realize that the minimum amount 
necessary for good work has been asked 
for. Much more could be well spent, and 
is certainly needed.”’ 


The Committee’s Call 


The cry is being raised, as one atter en- 
other of our loyal laymen pass on to their 
coronation: “Who is to take the vacant 
places?” A pertinent question, indeed, 
and one which the Epworth League ought 
to answer. It is only a question of time 
when the membership of the Leagues of 
today will be the officiary of our church. 
We owe it to the church of the next gener. 
ation, therefore, to train her members tor 
the greatest efficieney. That the advance 
of the past decade in certain lines of the 
church’s activity is due to the introduction 
of business methods cannot be denied, and 
laymen are very largely responsible tor 
the advance policy. Yet in spite of great 
gains in the lines of Mission and Bible 
study, the average League worker stands 
idly by with no definite idea of what to do 
to bring to the church the best results, spir- 





itually and socially, from labor put forth. 
The Missionary Society has seen this 
opportunity to train, through Mission 
Study classes, thousands of our young 
people in facts from the fields at home and 
abroad, and with far-reaching results. 
What is donein Mission Study should be 
done in the broader fields of Epworth 
League work. This opportunity for train- 
ing and developing the young people has 
been seen by our sister Society of Chris. 
tian Endeavor, and several State secreta- 
ries are now employed. That the work of 
supervision is vital, one only has to look 
to the marvelous achievements of the 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations, especially in the college 
and Bible study work. 

At the annual meeting of the cabinet of 
the First General Conference District, 
whose territory covers most of the New 
England States, plus the Troy Conference, 
this matter of League supervision was 
carefully discussed, and it was felt that the 
time had come when the Leagues should 
receive training for their great responsibil- 
ities. It had been hinted that the League 
was a “spent force.’’ In some places the 
League was ‘ another prayer- meeting,” a 
** fitth wheel to the coach,’”’ and contributed 
nothing to the vitality of the churcb. It 
wasn’t even well-‘‘spent.” The cabinet 
exists for the guarding and advancing otf 
League interests. There should be more 
general co-operation with the central office 
in Chicago if New Englanders are to bea 
felt part of Methodism. The supervision 
of the central office is too distant to insure 
us leadership at close enough range to be 
worth while in local affairs. The chance to 
promote, with the aid of the workers in 
the Young People’s Department of our 
Missionary Society, the ideas of systematic 
giving, of Mission Study and of normal 
work tbrough district institutes, must be 
accepted at once. There should be an 
interchange of ideas that will give per- 
manency and scope to literary and philan- 
thropic work. Special attention should be 
paid to Leagues through “ missions” and 
Bible study tor the wise work of soul- win- 
ning ! What a scope for a man of vision and 
experience! Such a map the cabinet of this 
General Conference District hopes to secure 
to set in motion these lines of training. 
He will be the agent of the cabinet in this 
far-reaching, practical and business-like 
home missionary work. 

We call on the laymen who believe in 
this sort of thing for financial backing, and 
on the entire church for her earnest prayers 
that God would send us the man, and 
guide the planning, and open doors. Ths 
League muet deepen its prayer life, and 
grow business-like in its methods, and let 
God widen its vision, it it keeps pace with 
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the times. Nay, if it keeps its lite it must 
be doubly aggressive. Who will aid us? 
Shall there be gifts unsolicited sent to the 
treasurer? Or, if the plan is visionary and 
unpractical, will business men who supply 
‘*drummers”’ and advertise widely, head 
off our venturesome sckeme? Let us who 
believe in advancing stand shoulder to 
shoulder and pocket to pocket (if you 
please), and put this idea to the test. 


Yours in Christian fellowsbip, 


Wo. B. OLIVER, Chairman, 
Boston Y. M. C. A, 
L. L. Dorr, Secretary, 
Woburn, Mass. 
H. K. WEBSTER, Treasurer, 
Box 45, Lawrence, Mass, 
FRANK M. SrTRovt, 
Portland, Maine. 
Rev. H. E. MURKETT, 
Providence, R. I. 
Com mittee on Field Secretary. 





PRAYER-MEETING TOPIC 





The Christian and His Bible 
Sunday, October 1 


REV. MATTHIAS 8. KAUFMAN, D. D. 
DAILY BIBLE READINGS. 


Sept. 25. The law in the heart. Psa. 37: 28-31. 

Sept. 26. Cleansing the life. Psa. 119: 9 16. 

Sept. 27. Purifying the nation. Deut. 4: 68, 

Sept. 28. The indwelling word. Col. 3: 16. 

Sept. 29. Overcoming sin. 2 Cor. 10: 4-5, 

Sept. 30. Influence on life. Phil. 2: 14 16. 

Oct. 1. Topic — The Christian and His Bible. 
Psa. 119; 11; Jer. 15: 16. 


Our Picture 


Behold it — the Christian! Noblest type 
ot true manhood! And his Bible! Grandest 
of a)l books! Without it he could never 
have become what he is. Sse him walk 
forth — erect in form, energetic in step, 
earnest of feature, and resolute of pur, ose, 
He is stirred to high duties by the teachings 
of the living Word. Its vital truths are 
in his mind, cherished in his heart, and 
manilest in his conduct. When the world 
needed a concrete repre-entation of the 
Reformation, Kiulbach produced his fa- 
mous cartoon ot Luther with the open Bible 
in his hand. Thus hestood up as the Centre 
of the intellectual and religious awakening 
of his century. The Bible was his weapon 
whereby he achieved such a marvelous 
victory. 


The Moor’s Legacy 


Washington Irving, in his Alhambra, 
tells of a vast treasure hidden in a moun- 
tain. To obtain it would require three 
things — persistent search, certain words 
written out plainly, and a human voice. 
In the mount of God’s Word are concealed 
invaluable treasures. These may be found 
and possessed “by diligent searching, reli- 
ance uporithe Holy Spirit as Teacher, and 
strict obedience to the truths therein dis- 
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Shines for a world of housekeepers, and best of all 


the shine will last. 
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covered. This mine is inexhaustible. It 
can be said always : 


«Tbe Lord hath yet more light and truth 
Jo break forth from His Word.” 


Searchings 


Christ plainly teaches that the riches of the 
Bible can be secured only by careful and per- 
sistent investigation : 

1, Search the Word by committing to mem- 
ory its choicest passages. Nothtng can 80 en- 
rich the mind as verses learned. 


» By reading, occasionally, a whole book at 
a sitting. 
By an exhaustive study of Bible characters. 
4, By a general view of some portion and 
then following it up with a study of details. 
. By a faithful study of the Sunday-school 
lesson every week with all available helps. 


6, Read the Word aloud, frequently, that its 
truths may reach the soul througb eye and ear. 
Thus may the soul become familiar with its 
form and inner power. 


7, Cultivate such a relish for this blessed vol- 
ume as the bliad girl had. When ber fingers 
became sore from too much use in touching 
the raised letters of her Bible, she lifted the 
Word to her lips for a farewell kiss till her worn 
out fingers could heal. Then to her delight she 
found she could use her lips to kiss into her 
soul its precious words. 


8. Nothing can take the place of earnest 
prayer ior guidance in learning Scripture 
truths. Spiritual things are spiritually dis- 
cerned. 


Study Classes 


These are iadispensable to Epworthians who 
would really know their Bibles, It is encourag- 
ing to Know tbat these are becoming more pop- 
ular. Is there one in your chapter? If not, 
will you not help to organize one at once? For 
all needed instruction address Bureau of Bible 
Study, 57 Washington St., Chicago, Il Let 
New England lead the whole republic in num- 
ber and proficiency of Bible study classes. 


The Epworthian to His Bible 
“ Be thou my star in reason’s night ; 
Be thou my rock in danger’s fright ; 
Be thou my guide ’mid passion’s sway ; 
My moon by night, my sun by day.” 


Norwich, Conn. 





VACATION DAYS IN INDIA 
MISS CLEMENTINA BULLER. 


DELIGHTFUL vacation letter from 

Miss Ada Mudge will give the mem. 
bers ot the Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Society an opportunity ot seeing the change 
in public opinion in India, as they read of 
our missionaries being invited to the wed- 
ding festivities of a native family. Mies 
Mudge’s letter has something of the spicy 
air otf the Himslayas, where she has been 
spending her summer vacation at Almorah. 
She writes : 


“ Miss Northrup and I, together with five other 
lady missionaries, are spending the hottest 
months of the year.in our beautiful W. F. M. 8. 
Sanitarium in Almorah. There are seven of us 
in all, and we are enjoying each other very 
much. In that number is Miss Buck, who came 
from America with me, who is one of our sweet- 
est as well as one of the most talented women, 
in literary lines, that I know. She is stationed 
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in Moradabad doing evangelistic work. The 
intense heat of the plains was too much for her, 
£0 she was sent up here. Another of our num- 
ber is Miss Winslow, trom Meerut, who has 
done both school and evangelistic work. Miss 
Ruddick is from Budaon, a lovely place, where 
she and Miss Wright are the only missionaries 
for miles around. The latest comers are two of 
our medical missionaries, Drs. Lewis and Gup- 
son. Dr. Guaoson reached India last January, 
so she is a month newer than I am, which 
makes me feel very happy andimportant. It 
is rather trying to be always the youngest mis- 
sionary. I was even able to help her out in 
giving instructions to the dhobi (laundryman) 
the other day. Iam the only one here from New 
England, and the others try to tease me once in 
awhile as being a Bostoaian. I am not very 
easily teaeed, but they used to have great fun 
rousing Mrs, Badley (nee Stearns) ,to indignant 
defence of ‘the Hub’ when ,she taught at Sal 
Bagh. Mrs. Badley with her husband and dear 
little boy of two is now at Epworth, the sanita- 
rium of the Parent Board near us. 

‘* Before I go any farther, I must tell you ol 
the Hindu wedding I attended yesterday. In 
the morning the five of us, woose names are in 
the P. O. address book, received elaborate invi- 
tations on pink, green and yellow paper, from 
Har Sal Sah, banker of Almorah, to be present 
at the wedding of his son, IshuariSal. We did 
not Know the gentleman and wondered how he 
got our names, but finally concluded he must 
nave taken them from the P. O. list and was in- 
viting all the Kuropeans of the station. We 
bardly knew whether it was best to go or not, 
but Miss Buck and I finally decided to risk it. 

“ Almcrah is about two miles below us, but 
as it is mostly up and down hill, it is too far to: 
walk with any comfort, so we seat for some 
dandy coolies and prepared to go in dandies. 
The dandy is a great invention for traveling in 
the hills. It loogs to me like a baby sleigh with 
the runners left off and poles extending from 
each end, to which cross poles are attached, so 
that four men can carry it on their shoulders. 
We started down with some doubt as to whether 
it was the proper thing or not for us tu goon 
such a general invitation, but our men knew 
where the banker’s house was, and turned un- 
hesitatingly into the narrow bazaar street. The 
street is paved with large flat stones about a 
foot and a half by two feet in size and they were 
swept immaculately clean. The people stared 
curiously at us as we passed. Do you know I 
do not wonder that Mohammedan and high- 
caste Hindu women keep their faces covered in 
public. I always feel uncomfortable when I 
pass Hindu and Mohammedan men and long 
instinctively for a vail. Thechildren of every 
nationality, however, are dear, aud some of 
them ran out to say ‘ Salaam’ ” and smiled just 
as cordially as though they were little Ameri- 
cans. In one place we had to crowd to one side 
to let a wedding procession go by. We won- 
dered if it belonged to the one we were attend- 
ing, but I do not thing it did, forthe state dandy 
contained a young man and a very little boy. 
The young man was evidently the bridegroom, 
for he had on a tall tiara and his tace was 
painted with white spirals, which seemed to be- 
token the groom. 

* As we neared the place we saw a great crowd 
ahead of us. and on each side of the street were 
men holding up their little paper-covered 
boxes, gay with red, green and yellow paper 
flowers. In the crowd was a band playing Eu- 
ropean music. Our coolies wedged into one 
side of the crowd where we saw that it wasa 
Gourka band. The Gourkas are,the famous 
native soldiers of this part of the country. We 
got out of our dandies here and were met bya 
very large, important-looking man, dressed in 
pure white except for the pale yellow that bor- 
dered his sasb and cap. He led us past the 
crowd and we found that the whole street in 
front of the banker’s house was carpeted. The 
invited guests sat,on each side of the street, 
eitber on the ground er on the steps of the ve- 
randas. We were led to the veranda of the 
banker’s house itself, where we were relieved 
to see a fair number of English people. The 
large, important man appeared to be the mas- 
ter of ceremonies, and he told us that he was 
the postmaster,so the mystery of our names 
vanished. r 

“ How we did enjoy watching the scene before 
us and admiring the beautiful costumes! 
When I see a beautifully built white turban 
with the long scarf banging down behind, I de- 
clare there is nothing that is eo pretty, unless 1 
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CIVEN BY 


HAD IT 


In the Spring of 
18938 I was attacked 
by muscular and in- 
flammatory rheuma- 
tism. I suffered as 
those who have it 
know, for over three 
years, and tried 
almost everything. 
Finally I found a 
remedy that cured 
me completely and it 
has not returned, I have given it toa number 
who were terribly afflicted, and it effected a 
cure in every case. Anyone desiring to give 
this precious remedy a trial. I will send it 

Tite right now. Address 
MARK H. JACKSON, 384 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Mr. Jackson is responsible Above statement 
true. Pub. 











happen to catch sight of the soft folds of a pale 
yellow or a salmon pink. Some of the men 
wear long, dark plush coats, coming a little 
below the knees and showing very European- 
looking trousers and shoes beneath, but a little 
round cap and a broad white sash passing over 
one shoulder redeems the costume. [n the com- 
pany facing us there were two women, and the 
opposite housetop was lined with a triple row 
of them, but the windows and doors were all 
covered with screens, and behind those were as 
many women as could find standing room. 
The doors opening out on the veranda on 
which we sat had curtains in tront of them, 
through which the women folks could get a 
peep at the goings on. O2.¢ little girl of three 
or four strayed out once, but was shoved hasti- 
ly back in. Later a girl of about fourteen, with 
a stupid but rather impudent face, walked 
boldly out and evidently wanted to stay out, 
for they had a hard time getting her back. The 
bridegroom came out for a few moments, a boy 
about fourteen, and we caught a glimpse ofa 
beautiful pure yellow costun-e with crimson 
sash and bead-dress. 

‘*Most of the interest, however, was in the 
street in front, which was kept clear, the guests 
sitting oa each side. The Gourka band played 
three times so spiritedly that 1 had hard work 
to Keep from beating time with my hand or 
foot. When they were still the time was occu- 
pied by dancing women, who sang more thaa 
they danced, however. There was one little 
bit of a girl, only about ten, that we both felt 
sorry for. She really danced, though it was not 
like any Western dancing I ever saw or heard 
of. It was very slow, sometimes she scarcely 
moved, but every movement was graceful and 
fasvinating. Some of the older women smiled 
as they sang, but this little girl went through 
her part so patiently and uuosmilingly that it 
was pitiful ; she would go up the street a little 
way and then back again, and look up at the 
tall man who beat the strange sort of a drum 
which is part of the accompaniment. He would 
scowl and nod fiercely at her without stopping 
his thumping on the drum, and back she would 
go again, patiently and seriously. All the danc- 
ing girls were very pretty and their costumes 
were beautiful. Every once in a woile a man 
would pass through the company sprinkling 
every one with perfume. On our veranda the 
postmaster asked for our handBerchiefs, and 
twice put two different kinds on, so that Miss 
Buck and I are afraid that even after they are 
washed they will be too strongly scented to use. 
There were two or three men on the veranda 
whose sole duty it was to shoo files, which area 
great pest in Almorah. Cigars and cigarettes 
were passed around to the men, while we 
were offered soda water and lemonade. We 
were also given pan leaves daintily wrapped 
in silver paper, and cardamon seeds. 

‘* We left at a little after six. We had stayed 
nearly an hour, and would like to have stayed 
longer, but most of the English people were go- 
ing, 80 we thought we should. The postmaster 
introduced us to Har Sal Sah, the bridegroom's 
father, a quiet man with gray mustache and 
spectacies, very plainly dressed, who must have 
spent three of four thousand rupees ‘for the 
show. They told us there were going to be fire- 
works in the evening, but we could not stay. 
Of course we did not see the bride. The mar- 
riage itself was to take place that night. The 
courteous postmaster escorted us back to our 
dandies, and we started off. Our coolies had en- 
joyed the whole thing very much, and wished 
we would stay longer. 

‘Miss Buck has engaged regular dandy 
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coolies, and is very much interested in them. 
She has them meet with the other servants 
every morning for prayers and has got the one 
of them who can read to teach the others from 
the little New Testaments in Hindu she has 
given them. Miss Buck ta«es prayers with the 
servants every morning, and they all seem 
much interested. Our Khbausamer is an earnest 
Christian and has done much toward convert- 
ing the others, reading and praying with them 
every night. 

“I doso wish that [ had more time to study 
the language. My work being entirely in Eng- 
lish, keeps me so busy with that, that I can 
only give odds and ends of time to my Hindu- 
stani, but, of course, it is only occasionally that 
I feel the need of it. Dr. Gunson is working 
hard at it this summer, as it hampers her 
dreadfully to be obliged to continually use an 
interpreter. She says she wants to talk tu the 
people herself. The doctors see many pitiful 
sights and bave heart-breaking discourage- 
ments, as well as mMapy encouraging results. 
In fact, most of the missionaries feel often 
inclined to be almost discouraged. Heathen- 
ism has by no means surrendereil yet, and is in 
many places putting up a hard fight. You 
must pray for us all very earnestly. We do 
need first of all your prayers, and we ueed also 
more workers, but first praye1. ‘The Son of 
God goes forth to war,’ and we know tLat He 
cannot be defeated, but He wants your help 
and mine. I was very much impressed by 
reading Campbell Morgan’s account of the 
revival in Wales. [t seems to have come sim- 
ply in answer to the prayers of God’s people, 
and, as Mr. Morgan pointed out, we must not 
only pray, but our lives must be right before 
God, and we must hold ourselves in readiness 
to follow our prayers by doing whatever God 
would have us do. 

“We feel very thankful for the rest of the 
summer in this bealthful place. We have just 
received a letter from a missionary whose little 
. boy bas died of one of the diseases so prevalent 
in this country. She writes that this is the 
second child they have lost from living in the 
house where they now are. They are bringing 
their little girl up here. 

“ A new little boy has just come to live with 
Mr. and Mrs. T. ©. Badley over at the Parent 
Board Sanitarium, and we, at the Deodars, are 
very much interested in him. We are to see 
bim today.” 





TEMPERANCE RESOLUTION -- 
NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


REV. JOSEPH H. TOMPSON, 
President N. E. Confercnce Temperance Society. 


OUBTLESS since our last Annual 
Conference many pastors have not 
found it convenient to begin the carrying 
out of the temperance resolution passed by 
that body. Moving and the vacation sea. 
son have necessarily put off the purpose 
of many. But, like Daniel, they have pur- 
posed in their hearts, ani the work will be 
done. Last Sunday, September 17, was 
@ most opportune time to begin. Our 
young people were at home, rested, 
eager, and interested to begin the work of 
the season. And what a character we had 
to put before them as an example! When 
the time came, Daniel was fit to become 
“ruler over the whole province ot Baby- 
lon,” because, when a youth, in the time of 
temptation, he purposed in his heart that 
he would not defile himself. And, too, our 
temperance lesson was just at a time 
when questions of state are coming before 
the people, when men and messures are 
being discussed which may not only decide 
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The Old Men and Women do Bless Him 


Thousands of people come or send every year 
to Dr. Bye for his Balmy Oil to cure them of 
cancer or other malignant diseases. Out of this 
number a great many very old people, whose 
ages range from 70 to 100 years,on account of 
distances and infirmities of age, send for home 
treatment. A free book is sent telling they say 
of the treutment. Address DR. Byk, Drawer 1111, 
Kansas Uity, Mo. (if not afflicted, cut this out 
and send to some suffering one.) 
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the first vote of many a young man in our 
schools and churches, but fix his position 
tor many a year upon the temperance ques- 
tion, and his position may have been fixed 
last Sunday, Sept. 17, as the uncompro- 
mising antagonist of the liquor traffic, if 
his pastor acted in accordance with his 
Conterence temperance resolution. 

One pastor who organized his school as a 
Temperance Society soon after Conterence, 
was greatly encouraged by the readiness ot 
his best. qualified young people to carry 
out the purpose of the society, and the pub. 
lic meeting which they held would have 
done credit to any church in the Conter- 
ence; and one young man, who had re- 
cently become a member of the school, a 
student in one of the city high schools, an 
excellent speaker, in preparation for the 
next public temperance meeting, has dur- 
ing his vacation reviewed Dr. Dorchester’s 
** Liquor Problem in All Ages.”’ 

By carrying out the Conference resolu- 
tion we may help many a young man to so 
purpose in his heart that, in time to come, 
God can use him for His glory in some im- 
portant place in city, state, or nation. The 
hand of God is manifest in the history of 
nations and peoples. 


Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





Methodist Social Union 


The executive committee of the Methodist 
Social Union presents herewith the proposed 
topics for the coming year, and asks the hearty 
co-operation of all members and friends in 
making this year the best in the history of the 
Union. Attention is especiajly called to the 
meeting of Oct. 16, “ Future of the Orient.” 
While the Treaty recently concluded at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., ends the Russo Japanese War, 
the struggle for commercial and political 
supremacy in the East is just begun. Weare 
all interested in the outcome. This question 
will be presented at the first meeting. 

To former members the cost of tickets cover- 
ing all expenses for the six meetings, with din- 
ners, is $7.50. for new members there is an 
additional fee of $1. The tickets, as last year, 
are transferable. Renewals of membership re- 
quire no action of the Union. Upon receipt of 
the names, with the dues, tickets will be for- 
warded by tbe secretary. Applications for 
membership will be acted upon at the October 
or any subsequent meeting. Applicants are 
cordially invited to attend the meeting at 
which their names are presented. The hour for 
the dinners is fixed at six o’clock so that mem- 
bers may come direct from business, 

MARSHALL L. PERRIN, 
President. 
FREDERIC D. FULLER, Secretary, 
28 Court St., Boston. 


PROPOSED PROGRAMS FOR 1905-1906, — 
Oct. 16, * Future of the Orient” — a discussion 
of the political and social conditions in the 
East by eminent authorities; November, Na- 
tional Problems—a presentation of certain 
questions of the day ; Lecember, Literary even- 
ing ; Fetivary, “ Tbe Foreigner in Boston, and 
What he Thinks of Us;"’ Marcb, Musical even- 
ing; April, “Sunday Afternoon— What Do 
you Do with It?” 


THE CONFERENCES 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 
Boston District 


Bostun, Bromfield St, — Reopening day. Sun- 
day, Sept. 10, was much enjoyed. President 
Huntington of Boston University preached a 
very helpfcl and inspiring sermon on “ True 
Greatness,” with Matt, 20: 26 as his text. Rev. 
J. W. Lindsay, D. D., whose father was pastor of 
Bromfield St. over eighty years ago, offered 
prayer. Kev. 3. C. Cary read the Scripture les 
son,and Dr. Wm. F. Warren pronounced the 
benediction. The reunion love feast was a sea- 
son of refreshing. Blessed memories were re- 
called by the testimonies of those present. 

The carpets have been taken up, the church 
cleansed, the pews varnished, the cushions ren- 
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ovated, and the walls of the auditorium tinteg 
in light colors, so that this historic place of 
worship is now neat, comfortable and cheerfy), 
The pastor and his wife are planning to organ. 
ize Bible classes for young men and young 
women. The people are looking forward to the 
“Olid Home Week,” which will probably begin 
Sunday, Uct. 22. 


Lynn District 


Swampscott.— This church suffers a severe 
loss in the recent death of Mr. Wilbur Bp, 
Adams, a noble, devoted young man, who was 
president of the Epworth League, assistant 
Superintendent of the Sunday-schoo! ang 
church collector. He leaves a wife and child, 
and a mother. A deepening religious interest 
in the church is the outcome of this bereavye. 
ment, and there have been a few accessions to 
the church recently. The society rejoices in 
the gift of a fine Henry F. Miller piano for use 
in the vestry from Mrs. Stanley, a daughter of 
Mr. Martin, who a number of years ago paid off 
the mortgage on the church. The outlook is 
encouraging under the faithful pastoral care of 
Rev. William Full. 


Rockport.— Late in August the pastor, Rey, 
L. P. Causey, spent a delightful week in Digh. 
ton and Providence with friends of former days, 
Then after three days in Boston and Lynn, he 
spent the camp-meeting week at Asbury Grove, 
Rev. Luther Freeman and family, who have 
been spending several weeks in Rockport, have 
started southward. 

Nathaniel and Cynthia Kames Pool, for 
thirty-six years honored members of this 
churead, celebrated their golden wedding, Aug. 
12, Several hundred people called at their resi- 
dence during the afternoon and evening of the 
day toextend congratulations. Refreshments 
were served, music discoursed, speeches made, 
and letters read from absent friends. Mr. Pool 
is an alumnus of Brown University, having 
graduated as an honor man and class orator 
fifty one years ago. This couple are greatly de- 
voted to each other and have lived a very 
happy life together. They are in excellent 
health and greatly interested in the church and 
society in general. Six of their seven children, 
and their families, assisted in the celebration, 
the seventh having passed tothe heaveniy home 
some years ago. ZION’'S HERALD has been a 
weekly visitor for years in the Pool home, 


North Andover. — The Lawrences Daily Amer- 
ican prints a discourse by Rev. George Sander- 
son, entitled, ‘‘ How can the Laboring Man Im- 
prove his Condition?’ and calls it an able 
sermon. 


Maiden, Faulkner. — Progress is being made 
on the new church proposition. A comnuiittee, 
appointed by the pastor, Rev. Frank W. Collier, 
has reported the following recommendations to 
the official board: 1. Procure the lot at the 
corner of Pierce and Salem Streets. 2. Builda 
stone church, to cost, including parsonage, 
$20,000. The lot will cost $5,000 additional. 3. If 
the entire amount cannot be raised, build the 
walls and roof of the entire structure and finish 
the Sunday-school room. 4. Dedicate free of 
debt. G. F. D. 


Spriagfield District 


Ware. — Dr. Hichardson, full of new ideas, 
ready to enlarge upon old ones, is aow holding 
open quarterly conferences on the district. On 
Sept. 14 the people of Ware availed themselves 
of their invitation and attended in large num- 
bers. All reports were encouraging and showed 
the church and society to be in a very prosper- 
ous condition, A)! bills are paid to date and the 
balance of the year’s current expenses is fuily 
provided for. Scarcely a week passes without 
some spiritual encouragement to the bard- 
working pastor. People are joining the church 
from month to month, and all seem to be very 
happy over the outlook. 

Henry P. Billings, an official of this church, @ 
superintendent of the Sunday-school and pres- 
ident of the Epworth League, passed to his re- 
ward, Sept. 7, leaving tbe community of Ware 
in great sadness. Mr. Billings was a devoted 
father and a faithful Christian. He lived four 
miles from the church, yet was one of the most 
faithful of attendants at the services. The last 
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ten weeks of his life were spent in the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, Boston. His pastor 
saw bim a@ short time previous to his death, 
and although he was sudering from a high fever 
(his pulse being 105), he gave a most beautiful 
testimony of the presence and power of his 
Lord. He was buried at Hardwick, eight miles 
distant from Ware; nevertheless the members 
of the official board made ithe journey to the 
cemetery, thus showing their respect and love 
for their faithful brother. 


Ludlow. — Rev. Patnam Webber is hard at 
work traveling the district taking the Church 
Aid collection. He has 64churches. He intends 
to visit all, and show the Methodists of this 
region the splendid opening before the new 
church which is now being used by his people. 
On Sunday, Sept. 10, he preached an inspiring 
sermon on “Church Loyalty” to the home 
ecburch from the text found in 1 Chron. 9:27. At 
the close he told his people that the church aid 
collection was to be taken in every charge on 
the district,and that meant that Ludlow must 
not be passed by. Though the brethren and 
sisters had already given lavishly for this enter- 
prise, they responded to the call of the pastor, 
and the collection for the district will be $250 
larger than it otherwise would have been. 
Here is a pointer for all church aid solicitors. 


Westfleld.— The Lord’s Supper was celebrated, 
Sunday, Sept. 10,and2 united with the church 
from probation and 8 on probation. A very 
large congregation attended the Sunday even.- 
ing service, notwithstanding popular musical 
attractions elsewhere. The young people’s 
class-meeting numbered 34 last Tuesday, in 
spite of the storm. The people are enthusiastic 
over the new Hymnal. Cc. E, DAVIS. 





VERMONT CONFERENCE 
Mentpelier District 


Camp-meeting.— The union cam p-meeting was 
held from Aug. 14to 27, with the largest aggre- 
gate attendance and the most profitable serv- 
ices for years. The services of the first week 
were more of a general nature. Rev. F. T. 
Clark, of Windsor, presented four carefully- 
prepared articles, any one of which would be 
gladly listened to with profit by any intelligent 
audience. The preaching was all of a high or- 
der, showing careful preparation, while the 
message was the simple Gospel. Debated ques- 
tions and doubts — if the speakers had them — 
were left at home. A larger number of cot- 
tages than usual were occupied during the 
meeting, while very many cotiages were open 
a considerable time before the meetings began. 
There seems to be an awakening to the fact 
that this is an inexpensive but highly desirable 
Place for a vacation. Treasurer Stevens an- 
nounced there were many calls for cottages 
which he could not fill, and the two or three 
cottages not in use could have been rented sey- 
eral times over. The Association thoroughly 
revised its by-laws and entered upon a business- 
like prosecution of its work. Those familiar 
With the situation say that the crisis has 
passed, 


Randolph Centre. — As this is being written 
the pastor, Rev. F. M. Baker, is away being 
married te a young lady who is a member of 
our church at Athens. Miss Hammond is 
known to the writer as one likely to make a 
Teal helpmate for a Methodist preacher. Pos- 
Sessed of natural and acquired abilities of a 
high order, coupled with religion and common- 
Sense, there was no reason to forbid the bans. 
We all join in welcoming her to the labors, 
toils, sorrows, Joys and triumphs of an itiner- 
ant’s home, 

Miss Ruth, the daughter of J. B. Adams of 
this place, met with a very serious accident 
last week. Her skull was crushed by being 
Kicked by a horse. The last reports were that 
she was getting along well. She is a daughter 
of one of our stewards and a great-grand- 
daughter of an honored member of our UConfer- 
ence. The Junior Epworth League held a very 
Successful lawn party, clearing over $20, which 
more than meets their pledge for current ex- 
penses, 


Randolph. — A recent issue of the Herald and 
News chronicles the death of Rev. F. G. Rainey, 
for five years pastor of this church. He passed 
away at Round Lake, N. Y., Sept. 2, from a can- 
cerous affection of the throat. 


Northfield. — Kev. E. W. Sharp has been awsy 
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on a vacation for a much-needed reat, The 
demands of this large parish are very exacting, 
and it is a wonder that more frequent rests are 
not demanded. 


Bethel. — The pastor of this church sold his 
team in order to help build the meeting: house. 
Who says the days of heroism were all in the 
days of the fathers? But the people of the 
parish have been doing the Christian act in se- 
curing money for another horse. At last 
reports they did not have quite enough, but no 
doubt it willcome. Would you help a little? 


Chelsea. — Rev. L. N. Moody has been holding 
aseries of tent-meetings in the out-districts of 
his large parish. Complete returns are notin, 
but good has been cone. Some have heard the 
Gospel who seldom, if ever, come to church, 
and the seed sown will bear fruit. From such 
fields as this ever comes the supply of our best 
workers — preachers and laymen — and if one 
such eventually comes from these efforts it will 
be payenough. Mr. Barnard has assisted and 
furnished the tent, and var‘ous brothers have 
preached from time to time. 


South Royalion.— Anew water-pipe for the 
parsonage has been put down below the frost 
line,’ which will be a great improvement. 
OtLer repairs have been made and extensive 
exterior repairs on the house of worship are 
planned. Miss Josephine Fisk has been finding 
tais parsonage a good place in which to rest for 
several weeks. 


Wilder. — The outside of the church has re- 
ceived its much-needed coat of paint. Pastor 
L, J. Morse is doing good work on this charge. 
At camp-meeting he was drafted for a number 
of services besides preaching in place of an ab- 
sent brother. 


Hartiand. — The almost berculean task under- 
taken by Rev. F. M. Miller in repairing church 
and parsonage property, is progressing finely. 
With the co-operation of the people and some 
help from outside, he expects toexpend over 
$800. Everything planned is needed, and has 
been for years. The good work done on his 
former charge is being repeated bere. 


Windsor. — Union evangelistic services under 
Evangelist Gale are scheduled to commence 
Sept. 17. Rev. F. T. Clark is chiefly responsible 
for this move and the many friends of this work 
ought to pray for great success, 


Perkinsvilie. — The event of interest to Metho- 
dists in this place was the advent ofa little girl 
at the parsonage, Aug. 21. The happy father 
reports mother and child doing well. Here’s to 
a long and useful life to the little stranger ! 


Ludlow. — Miss Smith, a deaconess, has been 
assisting the pastor several weeks. Her work 
is commended highly by the pastcr and people 
of the charge. Rev. W. E. Allen spent his va- 
cation at the camp-ground with his wife and 
her sister. They found it a good place in which 
to recreate for a little. 


Mechanicsville and Cuttingsville. — The elder 
spent a very rainy Sunday here in September. 
A ride of fourteen miles in the rain, and three 
services (one of them a union service) enabled 
him to count about forty hearers all told. Our 
people are widely scattered here, and perhaps 
not as enthusiastic as need be; yet here are 
some royal seuls. The work at Cuttingsville 
has greatly improved during the last five years. 
Recently new steps have been built at this 
church and a new walk made. Funds are in 
hand for painting the church. The handful of 
worshipers have a real pride in doing their best. 
Austin, the little son of Rey. M. H. Smith, was 
taken to Springfield for an operation in August, 
and has now fully recovered. 


Weston and Landgrove. — A pleasant Sunday 
brought out three good audiences for the elder 
here. The pastor is held in highest esteem in 
all parts of his charge. The little son, whose 
coming prevented his father’s attendance at 
Conference, was seen for the first time. He is 
all right for a Methodist boy, well and happy. 


Athens. — This charge, deserted by its regular- 
ly appointed pastor early in the year, has at 
last secured a supply in the person of Rev. R. 
H. Stebbins, a brother of an honored member 
of our Conference. A newspaper report gives 
us information that Mr. Stebbins has been ab- 
sent from his charge several weeks attending 
camp-meetings in Maine and northern Ver- 
mont. One of the young ladies of this charge, 
Miss Hammond, has just become the bride of a 
former pastor, Rev. F. M. Baker, of Randolph 
Centre. 
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Montpelier Seminary.—Dr. Bishop writes 
that the school year opens very favorably, the 
self boarding houses full, and about seventy in 
the hall. This is better than for years. The 
work of clearing the ground for taking advan- 
tage of the Pearson offer goes steadily on. The 
friends of the school are hopeful. 


New Hymnal. — Many of our churches have 
ordered the new book. Rev. E. C. Charlton, of 


Putney, think his church must be credited with 
early use of the book. Fifty-six copies were in 
use there, Sept.3. The writer knows of other 
places which were using the boos. 

Ww.M.N. 





St. Johnsbury District 


Albany. — Rev. Albert Gregory is unrortunate 
in the matter of horses. Something like a year 
ago he practically lost one, and the first of Sep- 
tember the valuable animal which he has been 
driving this sum mer was injured by slipping or 
stumbling in coming out of a barn, so as to be 
useless for the present at least. One of our 
frequent rainy Sundays marked the writer’s 
visit to this charge. A son of the pastor drove 
twenty miles through the rain, with wife and 
two little children, to visit the parents, but few 
people even in the village braved the rain to 
attend church. 


Craftsbury. — Very small congregations char- 
acterized this place, also, on the first Sunday in 
September. The elder spoke here in the even- 
ing, having conducted service at South Albany 
in the afternoon. The next district preachers’ 
meeting is to be held at Craftsbury, probably 
Oct. 10. 

Hast Burke. — Rev. D. G. Guest, recently of 
Walton, N.S., arrived on this charge, Sept. 1, 
and the local paper speaks of his sermon of the 
following Sabbath as being acceptable to the 
people. 


Hardwick, — Our pastor, Rev. J. A. Dixon, is 
very popular in the community at large as well 
asin his church. He was the Labor Day orator 
at this point, and in connection with his ad- 





“There's a Reason”’ 
That's All Right, but What Is it? 


A lady teacher in South Dakota says: 

“* T was compelled to give up teaching for 
nearly four years because of what the phy- 
sicians called ‘ nervous dyspepsia.’ Nor 
was I of any use in the household economy. 
I wasin many respects a wreck. 

‘TJ had numerous physicians, one after 
another, and took many different kinds of 
medicine, but they did me no good. Final- 
ly, five years ago, I began to use Grape- 
Nuts food. I grew stronger in a very short 
time on the new diet, and was soon able to 
resume, and am still teaching. I no longer 
use drugs of any kind, my dyspepsia has 
disappeared, and I am a hearty woman, 
thanks to Grape-Nuts.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Brain work and worry take strength 
from the stomach and bowels. They be- 
come too weak to handle the fried meat, 
eggs, bacon, coffee and white bread, so, 
partly digested, they decay and cause all 
sorts of trouble, which will become chronic 
it continued. Then the nerves and brain 
grow weary, for they are deprived of the 
rebuilding elements the food must furnish 
to replace the soft gray filling of nerve 
centres and brain which is partly used up 
each day. 

Now comes the mission of Grape-Nuts to 
supply the “ Reason.” Made ina peculiar 
and scientific way of the selected parts of 
wheat and barley, this famous food con- 
tains natural phosphate of powash with 
albumen, which combines with water in 
the body, and makes that gray matter 
quickly and surely. Then when nerves 
and brain teel the power of new-made and 
properly made cells, the strength returns 
to stomach as well as other parts. ‘“‘ There’s 
a reason.’ Any one can prove it. 

See the little book, ‘“* The Road to Well- 
ville,” in each package. 
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dress received from the granite cutters’ union a 
handsome gold watch, with gold fob-clain. 
guard, etc. ; a suitable inscription was engraved 
on the inner case of the watch. A liberal] supply 
of the new Hymnals bas been received, and w!!! 
soon be in use. 


Lyndon.— Word comes that Rev. F. G 
Rainey, who served as pastor here last year, 
died at Round Lake, N. Y., Saturday, Sept. 2, 
the funera!] being held the following Monday. 
In the year that he was bere Mr. Rainey found 
much favor with ‘the people in spite of the fact 
that he was handicapped by the advances of the 
disease that has now terminated his earthly 
existence. 

Miss Dema Chayer, who was the victim of the 
shooting accident at camp-meeting time, has 
so far recovered as to be on the street, and is 
shortly going to Haverhill to take up her duties 
as kindergarten instructor. 


Walden, — Rev. J. A. Martin, the pastor, lefi 
on the first of September for Oid Orchard and a 
month’s vacation. This was made necergrary 
by the condition of his bealth and the physi- 
cian’s orders. Rev. H. W. Worthen, D. D., of 
St. Johnsbury Centre, will supply a part of the 
time. ¥F. W. L. 


St. Albans District 


Highgate. — This is one of the smaller charges 
which is suffering greatly from the coming in 
ofa foreign population. This once flourishing 
church is reduced till its strength, numerically 
and fiuancially,is at the minimum. We «till 
believe, however, that a genuine revival, which 
would awaken the spiritual energies, would 
show possibilities that are not just now in 
sight. Rev. C. P. Taplin, one of the veterans in 
service within the bourds of this Conference, is 
in charge, and is worthy of a more earnest and 
liberal support. 


West Swanton. —Sunday, Sept. 3, like the 
larger part of Sundays this year, was stormy. 
From Highgate we went to West Swanton 
about ten miles for an afternoon service. 
This is an outlying appointment on the shore of 
Lake Champlain, under the pastoral care of our 
pastor at Swanton. A fair-sized congregation 
greeted us and proved appreciative bearers 
of the Gospel. A few fouls here expressed a de- 
sire to be placed on the elder’s prayer list. 


Swanton. — Rev. M. C. Eddy is the very 
acceptable pastor here. The Sunday evening 
congregation which gathered under lowering 
clouds and threatened storm showed an interest 
both in its numbers and attention worthy of 
commendation. The new Hymnals had arrived 
and would be in use the following Sunday. 


Morrisville. — Already one caa see that the 
people here are preparing for the coming of the 
Conference next spring. The parconage is being 
improved at an expense of about $400 The offi- 
cial members are largely active business men, 
who look after the material interests of the 
church without burdening the pastor. A num- 
ber of them were also found in prayer service 
held introductory to tke querterly conference, 
and at the Sunday morning love-feast. The 
Ladies’ Aid Scciety of this church is an efficient 
co-worker with the pastor and stewards in 
church work. Here, also, the new Hymnals to 
the number o/ three to each pew were found in 
use. Rev. P. A. Smith seemed bappy and con: 
tented in his work. 


North Wolcott, — A ten miles’ drive, and only 
a little more than an hour in which to make it, 
brought us to North Wolcott, a part of the Wol- 
cott charge, for the afternoon service. Here, 
with not a dozen houses in sight from the 
chapel, a congregation of not less than 125 per 
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sons greeted us. The people there love to goto 
church. They only have the help the pastor at 
Wolcott can give trem, yet maintaiu one of our 
best Sunday-schools, and Sunday evening and 
week-evening prayer-meetings, which for at 
tendance would put ftome of our village 
churches to shame. It is represented on the 
board of stewards by two elect women, who 
make time, along witb their duties as farmers’ 
wives, to keep Zion awace. 


Wolcott, — Rev. W. H. Atkinson is the pastor 
here. Rev. C. M. Stebbins, Conference evan- 
gelist,a former pastor, also resides here. The 
im provements referred to in a former letter are 
now well under way, and the interior of the 
church will, when completed, present an in- 
viting appearapce. The walls will be painted 
and a new carpet laid, among other things. 
There isa company of people here who believe 
in the possibility of Christians being filled with 
the Spirit. They are at times demonstrative in 
their expressions of the joys they feel, and 
sometimes make considerable noise, which 
disturbs some minds. But better have a little 
extra noise connected with our church work 
than tbe awful stillness that reigns in some of 
our churches, The elder enjoyed preaching 
here, on a Sunday evening, to about a hundred 
people. 

Notes. — The “group meetings” on the dis- 
trict are now well under way. Some encourag- 
ing reports have already been received from 
some of them. 

Our last trip involved a drive of ovér a hun- 
dred miles in four days, and the privilege of 
preaching four times, administering the com- 
munion twice, holding a prayer-meeting and a 
love-feast, and two quarterly conferences, 

Rev. F. M. Barnes, of Waitsfieid, who has 
been Inid aside a few weeks through ill health, 
and has been camping at North Hero, writes 
me that he is about to take up the work again 
at Waitsfield. 

Grand Isle and South Hero, left vacant by 
the transfer of Rev. W. T. Miller to Colorado, 
are now without a pastor. Toe people at Grand 
isle are going to make extensive repairs on 
their parsonage, ard fit and furoish it so tbat 
it will be a comfortable home for some good 
preacher. When completed, we shall want a 
good preacher with a good wife for this charge. 

H. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 


Dover District 


The District.— After camp-meeting and the 
various summer outings, the good people of 
Methodism, led by their pastors, are giving 
themselves to the desire and purpose of aggres- 
sive evangelistm with expectancy of good 
things in the autumn and winter days now 
drawing on. Presiding Elder Sanderson is 
busy with toe care of the churches of the dis- 
trict, trying especially to provide pastors at 
some points where changes have caused preés- 
ing need. 





Moultonboro and Tuftonboro. — Miss Mabel H. 
Ridgway, the deaconess who served diligently 
and well among the people of St. John’s 
Church, Dover, last fall and winter and until 
summer vacation of this year, has been sent to 
this charge by the presiding elder. Miss Ridg- 
way is drawing the people, and the meetings 
show increasing interest. Elder Sanderson wil! 
douttiess relieve her by some preacher before 
wintry winds make travel between the two 
flelds of labor too severe. 


Raymond and Candia, from which Rev. 
Claudius Byrne has been taken to serve a» 
chaplain of the State Prison at Concord, wil! 
now be supplied by Rev. W. H. Leith, who has 
been in charge of the French Mission at Dover. 
He will still be in Dover one day each week to 





se 


keep in toach with the mission work, and wil] 
hold an evening service at each visit. Surely he 
will bea burdened and busy man. The sympa. 
thy and prayers of the whole district should be 
given bim. 


Newfields. — Aug. 1921, the Olid Home ob. 
servances awakened much interest. Historic 
themes claimed attention on Sunday at each of 
the village churches. At the Methodist Church 
the pastor secured a reverent listeuing to the 
story of the Wesleyan Academy at Newmarket 
—a brief story, yet richly worth telling, but 
brief because the Academy was early trans- 
ferred to Wilbraham, Mass., for larger success 
and luminous history. Oae of the busy helpers 
in these Old Home days, a worthy son of Henry 
P. and Charlotte M. Neal, aiso the grandson of 
the late Rev. Jared Perkins, whose honored 
name he bears, a few days later left the home of 
his boyhood and his widowed mother to do the 
work of a teacher in the West, and with his 
chosen bride to build there a home of the New 
Engiand pattern. Newfields sends love and 
prayer after Mr. and Mrs, Jared Perkins Neal, 
and after many thers, also her sons and daugh- 
ters, who are serving God and their native land 
elsewhere. The town has now an Vld Home 
organization, and purposes annually to cal) 
home the wanderers, 0. C. 





EAST MAINE 
Rockland District 


CONFERENCE 


Nobleboro Camp-meeting. — Tae week was un- 
propitious for a camp-meeting, but splendid fur 
the fires that were destroying furest lands and 
homes, and terrifying large communities in the 
northern parts of our State. The rain came. 
What a relief and cause of thanksgiving up 
nortb! It meant vast material saivation there 
— at Nobleboro an added material burden. But 
we would not complain. Still, we had the best 
camp-meeting for years. This is the testimony 
of all. The management had made special! ef- 
forts to make the accommodations comfort- 
able. Rooms had been fitted with spring beds, 
wool-top mattresses, and all appliances need- 
ful, for such as desired to spend a night or the 
week; three good old-fashioned society tents 
had been spread over substantial frames and 
floors placed at the expense of the trustees ; a 
good program of preaching, Bible readings, 
children’s services, social meetings, a Christian 
temperance day, an illustrated lecture, and 
special music, had been arranged. The meet: 
ing vegan well, continued well, and ended well. 
Twenty-seven ministers in all attended. Of 
these the preachers were, in order, as follows: 
Tuesday, F. W. Brooks, C. W. Lowell, and G. D. 
Stanley (Beacon St., Bath, Maine Conference) ; 
Wednesday, A. E. Morris, F. Palladino (from 
Bangor District), and A. J. Lockhart ; Thurs- 
day, Walter Canham, of Hallowell, and W. 5. 
Jones, D. D., both of Maine Conference. Thurs 
day evening Rev. H. F. Wood, D. D., of tne 
Freewill Baptist Church, gave a finely illus- 
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trated lecture on Jerusalem and its environ- 
ments Friday was temperance day. The elect 
ladies of the W.C. T. U. were with us in goodly 
force, led by their stirring, progressive general- 
jssimo, Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, finely seconded 
py ber lieutenant, Miss Anna A, Gordon, eacb 
of pational and world-wide renown, with at 
jeast half a score of equally enthusiastic if less 
widely known Workers. It was a good day. Re- 
jigions temperance — some might say temper- 
atereligion. Yes? What other kind is of great 
value? In the morning Mrs. Stevens gave a 
characteristic, concise, forceful address, fol- 
lowed by a question-table that cleared the at: 
mos} here for large numbers who ‘had become 
pefogged by the persistent cry of * Resubmis- 
sion’? on the part of some personal-libertyites 
in our fair State. In the afternoon Miss Gordon 
veld the riveted attention of the large congre- 
gation a8 she discoursed on her favorite theme. 
The evening was devoted te a kind of temper- 
ance ‘‘camp-fire,’ in which R. A. Colpitts, J. 
W. Price, 24, W. A. Hanscom (that prince of 
Christian and temperance workers), John Col- 
lins, of the Maine Conference, and others, as 
well as several of the ladies, filled the time with 
profitable and thrilling interest. May such a 
day of instructive value be repeated at Noble- 
boro camp-ground ! 

Saturday came bright and clear. The 
preachers were 8. O. Young, J. M. Tranmer and 
H. W. Coliins. There has not been larger 
attendance on a Saturday for the sia years we 
have been cn the district. The sun set clear. It 
was a case of 


“ Red sun at night 
Shepherd's deligat.”’ 


But nature does not always keep her seeming 
promises. Rain came at midnight. Jupiter 
Pluvius reigued without, all day Suuday, but 
within the spacious and church-\like tabernacie 
the hundred people of the camp worshiped God 
in comiort and peace and delight. R.A. Col- 
pitts preached grandly in the morning, and our 
Gahan in the afternoon preached magnificently 
— just like himself. The evening service under 
leadership of J. W. Day was given largely to 
introspection, consecration, and Christian ex- 
perience. 

The children’s meetings, under charge of Mrs. 
Butterfield, necessarily small in attendance, 
were of interest and profit to more than the 
littie ones, while the various social services, 
held each day at the morning and the evening 
hour under charge of 8. O. Young, J. W. Price, 
2d, and others, were of unsurpassed spiritual 
uplitt and profit. 

It is but right that a word of sincere apprecia- 
tion should be spozen of Mrs. McDonald,a 
trained vocalist from San Francisco, by whose 
unaffected Bindness we were favcred with an ap- 
propriate solo at every public service; also of 
Mrs. G. K. Robinson, of Rockland, grand- 
daughter of Dr. Jones, of Portland, who ren- 
dered a similar service cn one of the days. 
Reed’s orchestra, of Waldoboro, very kindly 
gave effisient service all day Sunday, notwith- 
Standing the rain, riding out from Waldoboro 
in the morning and returning in the evening. 
We could not have had stronger preaching, 
more inspiriog music, devouter praying, loftier 
worship, had ten thousand people been present. 
We felt that God was having His own way, and 
every heart rejoiced, 

We believe that the Nobleboro Cam p-meeting 
Association may from this time look up with 
renewed courage. We believe that if the pas- 
lors of Rockland District will take interest us a 
body,a new era of life and powe1 for this old 
established meeting shall obtain. So mote it 
be! T. F.J. 


N. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 


Brockton and Vicinity 


Central Church. —Rev. J. 8S. Wadsworth was 
Suddenly called home early in September to 
Jacksonville, Ill, by the @eath of his brother’s 
Wife. Mrs. Harry E. Wadsworth. Mr. Wads- 
Worth was absent from his pulpit, Sept.10 This 
church is to have the new Hymnals. A slight 
Change in the bookracks in the pews is being 
made to accommodate the new books. 





South St. — The revival interest in this church, 
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which began last winter, still continues. The 
praying band is a great, help to the pastor in his 
work. A much-needed rest of four Sundays was 
taken by Rev.S. E. Ellis at Wentworth Island, 
Wolfboro, N.H. Recently 6 have been received 
into full memberskip and 8 new names have 
been put upon probation. The new Methodist 
Hymunals were first used in this church, Sept. 10. 
The prayer and ciass-meetings were never 
better attended, there being 70 out at the last 
general class. There have been several new 
seekers since the fall work has begun. The 
lawn song services during the summer Sab- 
baths, which have been participated in by South 
St. and other churches, have been very success 
ful. 


Pearl Si. — Rev. G. E M»ossman, the pastor, 
Spent his six weexs’ vacation in England and 
Wales, visiting many of the revival meetings 
and hearing Evan Roberts. Mr. Mossman 
gave a very interesting account, at the Septem 
ber Brockton Preachers’ Meeting, of the mar- 
velous revival. 

Franklin Church. — The wife of Rev. R. M. 
Wilkins has been seriously ill. 

Whitman. — Rev. H. W. Brown spent his va- 
cation at Harwichport, on the Cape, whure, in 
conjunction with Rev. C.H. Smith, he possesses 
a fine summer home, Mr. Brown supplied the 
pulpit of First Church, Taunton, three Sabbaths 
in August. Tne fall work in Whitman is open- 
ing hopefully. 

Stoughion. — Rev. E. M. Ames spent his vacs- 
tion at Horseneck Beach. A good interest pre- 
vails inthe church. The pastor has arranged 
an exchange with Rev. L. B. Codding, Sept. 17. 

Holbrook. — About $130 has been secured by 
the pastor, Rev. O. J. Aldrich, and invested 
in a new carpet for the church auditorium. 
More money is being raised, and further repairs 
are contemplated. The prayer meetings here 
are encouraging. 





North Easton. — Pastor and people are enjoy- 
ing their work together in this delightful vil- 
lage. Rev. P. M. Vinton passed his vacation 
days amid the sands and surf of Provincetown. 
He brought home new discoveries of beauty in 
Cape Cod’s seas and shores. 

Bridgewater. — During the pastor’s absence 
for two Sundays the evening services were very 
acceptably conducted by laymen from our 
Brockton churches. One of the residents of 
the parsonage, Miss Sarah Bates Codding. en- 
ters Boston University, Sept. 25. 


Hanover. — The Ladies’ Aid has recently pre- 
sented the church with a beautiful new pulpit. 
A most successful lawn party was held by them 
in Jaly. Two have recently been received into 
full membership. The outlook is encouraging. 
Rev. R. L. Roberts is pastor. 


Rockland. — Through the kindness of the 
people their pastor, Rev. Thomas Farmer, en- 
joyed a week at Northfield. The pastor also 
spent two Sabbaths in the West, preaching 
once iu Corinth, Ohio, and once in his father’s 
church at Florence, Pa. Upon his return, at 
the first prayer-meeting, there were 53 out. A 
revival spirit prevails. After each Sunday 
evening service an after-meeting is held. 


West Abington. — Rev. W. H. Bath, the pastor, 
writes: “‘Thne work is progressing as usual. 
There are evidences of a growing spiritual in- 
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terest. Special services began on Tuesday, 
Sept. 12. Weare hoping for good results.’” 
L. B.C. 


New Bedford District 


Taunton, Ceniral.—Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
Luce are happy in the announcement of the 
engagement of their eldest daughter, Gertrude 
Scovil, to Dr. Arthur R. Crandell, a prominent 
young physician of this city. 


Taunton, Grace.— Reception of members 
tock place on both the first and second Sundays 
in September. Services have been well sus- 
tained during the summer. Dr. Rich was ab- 
sent but two Sundays. 


Taunton, First.—The Taunton Methodist 
Social Union held its autumn session in this 
church on the evening of the llth inst. This 
bas been a strong and successful Union during 
the several years of its history. The address 
this time was delivered by Rav. Willard T. 
Perrin, Ph. D., the subject being “‘ Peace.” The 
* Outlook” was read by Rev. W. A. Luce. 


Fall River, Summerfield. — Recent accessions 
bring the number received from probation 
since Conference to 49. The new Hymnails will 
be used for the first time at the Rally Day 
service, Oct. 1. They were purchased with the 
proceeds of a lecture, ‘John Summerfield,” 
delivered by the pastor, Rev. R. C. Miller. Mr. 
Miller had a vacation of five weeks, spent with 
his parents in Illinois, 


Chilmark. — At the fall session of the Neigh- 
borhood Convention at this place, in our 
church, on the 12th inst, Rev. W. G. Smith led 
the devotions, and Rev. C. E. Delamater con- 
ducted a song service. Rev. F. L. Streeter re- 
ported the Denver Epworth League Convention 
under the general topic of the day, *‘ Points of 
Em phasis from ihe Summer Conventions.” 


Aggressive Hvangelism. —The commission of 
the Conference earnestly recommends that the 
autumn months be occupied with active reviv- 
al work. Pursuant to this thought, Presiding 
Eider Ward has divided this district into nine 
groups. The chairman of each group is asked 
to arrange as early as possible for a meeting of 
the pastors and some laymen of his group. 
May our district thrill with desire and expecta- 
tion tor an evangelistic awakening ! 


Cc. H. 8. 


Norwich District 


Sterling. — The Ladies’,.Aid Society of this 
church is a thoroughly wide-awake body of 
women, whose enterprise was recently shown 
in @ very successful lawn party and sale of 
fancy articles at the home of Mrs. Irving An 
derson, whose net profits amounted to some- 
thing over $40. The people are working hard in 
their efforts to raise the debt of $500 on the par- 
Sonage, and cunfidently expect to complete 
tbat work this year. There is manifested here 
something of a revival spirit shown by the fact 
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that several persons have recently sought the 
Lord, Sunday, Aug. 13, was a day of unusual 
missionary interest in the church, at which 
time Miss Mowry, a teacher of Porto Kico, gave 
a very interesting talk at the evening service 
concerning her work in that island and the 
habits and customs of the people. The address 
was very interesting and the impression made 
was excellent. The pastor, Rev. Frank K. 
Graves, has recently officiated at several wed: 
dings, and is also somewhat occupled with 
public school affairs, which, with the regular 
duties of church work, combine to make him a 
very busy man. 


Lyme.— Sunday, September 10, was a day of 
much tnterest at Lyme, the church reopening 
occurring after quite extensive repairs. The 
presiding elder, Dr. J. Il. Bartholomew, was 
present all day, preaching and doing all in his 
power to make the day one of great spiritual 
profit. The people have put in new steps at the 
entrance and have renovated and beautified the 
interior with fresco, paper, paint, mouldings, 
carpet and matting, making it a very pleasant 
and attractive church home. Ajl bills were 
paid before the reopening, with $85 on hand for 
a new furnace, which will soon be putin. A 
good Congregational brother surprised the 
Methodists by quietiy handing in a check for 
$30. A very pleasant feature of the reopening 
was the fact that the pastor and people of the 
Congregational Church on “ the street ” united 
with them in the evening service. The pastor, 
Rev. A. N. Nichols, and his people are very 
happy in view of what has been accomplished, 
and consider the outlook to be full of promise. 


Manchester. — The pastor, Rev. W. F. Taylor, 
occupied the pulpit of the Asylum Street Met h- 
odist Episcopal Church, Aug. 27, preaching in 
the morning, and in the evening speaking on 
the recent Epworth League Convention held in 
Denver, Col. This is the third year that this 
pastor has preached in this church in the 
month of August. Sept. 10 was observed as 
Rally Day, and was a day of much interest and 
profit, both to the Sunday-school and the 
church. The pastor and people are entering 
upon the fall campaign with prospects of 
success. 


Personal. — Rev. J. B. Ackley, who resides in 
Burnside, has during the month of August 
preached for the churches in East Glastonbury, 
East Hartford, and Burnside very acceptably, 
and attended five funerais in Burnside and East 
Hartford. X.Y. Z. 





MONEY IN POULTRY AND EGGS 


Iam making money so easily that I want all 
the readers of ZION’S HERALD to know about 
my experience, and make money too, I sent 
to Mills’ Poultry Farm, Rose Hill, N. Y., and he 
sent me full directions how to make money in 
the poultry and egg business, and helped me to 
getstarted. He makes everything so plain and 
easy that any ope can start wituout trouble. I 
made $600 the first year at home, and had all the 
fresh eggs and poultry I wanted. The business 
gets larger every year, and I expect toclear $900 
in 1906. Now is the time to start, as eggs will be 
40 cents a dozen soon. ADy One can make 
money justas I did by writing Mills’ Poultry 
Farm, Box 223, Rose Hill, N. Y. 





* Real Christians ’’ 


O organization proposes to be with- 
out its paper. None can afford to 
be without it. Trades, fraternities, parties, 
find that it is essential to their growth and 
prosperity. The itea of cost has no weight. 
Men would drop out a meal rather than 
the daily paper. Christians, not nominal, 
but real, are the same way. They insist 
upon having their church paper to give 
them an official report of its undertakings 
and achievements, of its polity and teach- 
ings, of its current thought, of its new-born 
souls, and of its blessed dead. Incidentally 
they enjoy its literary attractions and its 
various departments of secular interest ; 
but chiefly for those matters of church and 
Christian life which nowhere else are so 
fully, truthfully, and satisfactorily pre- 
sented. — Bishop D. H. Moore. 
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A Tested Hope 


BAPTIST minister, who formerly 

worked as a clerk in a ship. 
chandler’s store, when speaking recently 
ata meeting held at a summer resort, said 
that he had noticed, in the days of his 
clerkship, that when sailors came into the 
shop to buy anchors they always preferred 
an anchor that had been tried — that is, 
tested under the stress of storm and 
weather, and which, by use, had proved 
that there was no flaw in the metal nor 
detect in the workmanship. 

The hope which the Christian possesses 
as the anchor of the soul is a tried and 
tested hope. It has been employed suc. 
cessfully by the saints ot God before us in 
history, and, though in that sense second. 
hand, is as good as ever, and may be util. 
ized with the greater confidence because of 
its previous subjection to the severe strain 
ot experience — which hope we today, in 
our historic turn, have as a reliance “ both 
sure and steadfast,’’ entering into that 
which is within the vail, and gripping as 
do the flukes of the steadying anchor un. 
seen verities that are as immovable as the 
rocky bed of the ocean. 





Nothing Impossible to Bunker Hill 


HAT is needed by temperance 
workers at the present day more 
than anything else is confidence not cnly 
in the righteousness, but also in the practi- 
cability and final prevalence, of their 
cause. Doubt must be met by daring faith. 
When some one suggested to Father Taylor 
that it would be impossible to stop rum- 
selling, he would reply: ‘* Impossible to 
stop rumselling? Nothing is impossible to 
Bunker Hill!’ The spirit of Bunker 
Hill can do anything, and is as supremely 
necessary, in the whole of America today, 
as it was in the days of the Revolution. 
But that spirit requires to be interpreted to 
itself as a love of moral freedom as well as 
a devotion to the doctrine of a physical lib- 
erty. The spirit of Bunker Hili threw off 
the intolerable British yoke, and should be 
invoked to rid the nation of the yet more 
insufferable tyranny of the liquor traffic. 
The thing can be done. Nothing is impos- 
sible to Bunker Hill — and God. 





Headquarters for Enthusiasm 


Boston continues to be, as for so many 
years past, as one has said, “ the headquar- 
ters tor New England, and in a measure for 
the country, of every sort of enthusiasm, 
not to say of every sort of fanaticism.” 
Writing in his bright volume, “ James 
Russell Lowell and his Friends,’’ of Boston 
in the forties, Dr. E. E. Hale says: ‘' There 
was not an ‘ism’ but had its shrine, nor 4 
cause but had its prophet. And, as in the 
rest of the world at that time, the madness 
was at its height which forms a ‘ society’ 
to do the work of an individual. People 
really supposed that if you could make 4 
hundred men give each the hundredth part 
ot his lite to do something, the loose com- 
bination would do more work than one 
stalwart man would do who was ready to 
give one whole life in devotion to the 
‘causs.’”? And this was so although Bos- 
ton then was so small that practically 
everybody knew everybody—a town 
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“where you could go anywhere in ten 
minutes.” The society that tries to do the 
work of individuals, we may add, will 
tail, but the society which utilizes, relates 
and multiplies the force of individuals by 
judicious combination and adjustment to 
its social environment, will be a notable 
success, in or out of Boston. 





New Car Line to Southern California 


Pullman tourist sleeping cars through to Los 
Angeles without change, daily, from Chicago, 
beginning Sept. 15, via the Chicago, Union Pa. 
cific and North-Western Line and the newly 
opened Salt Lake route. Great reduction in 
time schedules via this route. Colonist one way 
tickets on sale daily from Chicago, beginning 
Sept. 15, only $383 to Los Angeles. Correspond- 
ingly low rates from other points. Double 
berth in tourist sleeping cars, $7. For tickets, 
sleeping car reservation, and full particulars 
apply to your nearest ticket sgent, or to S. A. 
Hutchison, Mgr., 212 Clark St. Chicago. 


CHURCH REGISTER 








HERALD CALENDAR 
New Bedford Dist. Ep, League Convention, 


County St. Church, New Bedford, Sept. 26.27 
Norwich Dist, Pr, Mtg., JewettCity, Conn., Oct, 2-3 
New Bedford Dist. Min, Asso., Bourne, Oct, 9-10 
N, E. Branch W, F. M.S8., St. Mark’s 

Church, Brookline, Oct. 10-12 
Board of Managers, W. H. M.S., Central Ave. 

Church, Indianapolis, Ind., Oct, 18-25 
General Executive Committee, W. F. M.S., 

St. Paui’s Church, New York, Nov. 2 


Gen, Com, Freedmen's Aid and Southern Edu- 
cation Society, Hanson Place Church, 
Brooklyn, Nov. 56 
Deaconess Hospital Bazaar, Mechanics’ 
Building, Boston. 
Augusta Dist. Conference at Wilton, 


Nov. 7#10 
Feb, 27-28 





POST OFFICE ADDRESS 


Rev. F. H. Knight, D. D., 7 Nichols St., Wakefield, 
Mass. 
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Marriages 





GRANT — McDOUGALD — At Limestone, Me., Sept. 
13, by Kev. Wallace Cutter, R. Leigh Grant and Mary 
N. McDougald, both of Limestone. 


EXTRAGT VANILLA 


of rich flavor and exceptional purity at 


40 CENTS PER PINT. 


, The quality of these goods is unsurpassed and satisfac- 
tion is positively guaranteed. Neo express charges ; 
we make elivery to all points. This libe- 
ral offerfis made for a short time to introduce our goods 
to your notice. Address HERBERT BEST 
Nassau, N.Y, 

















HAVE YOU WESTERN’ BONDS, stocks, 
mortgages or real estate that requires personal 
investigation? If so, write J. K. LEARNED, 18 
Pear! Su, Newton, Mass., asking for an inter- 
View. About to make a business trip to the 
West, the expense for investigation and report 
Will be moderate. Fourteen years treasurer of 
Savings bank ; best of reference ; write at once. 


PIANO AND HARMONY 


Miss L. A. MAGUIRE, 26 Blagden St., Boston, 
resu gs lessons atter Oct.1. Write for appoint- 
ments. 








WANTED A Protestant woman, aged 40 to 565, 

for general bousework in a small 

family. Fine location three miles out. A good 
permanent bome. Must come well reconi- 
panded. Address A. B., ZION’S HERALD Office, 
oston, 








WANTED Girl or boy to devote a few hours 

daily to light work in their own vil- 

lage. Good pay. For particulars address, 
M.N., ZIon’s HERALD, 


RU Getting 


© For Your Money 
‘‘Banking by Mail’’ 
on request. 


UITABLE BANKING 
AND LOAN COMPANY e 
Yacon, Ga. 
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Conference Changes 


The place for the session of the Tennessee 
Conference has been changed from Memphis to 
Murfreesboro, and by request of the presiding 
elders, Bishop C. C. McCabe has changed the 
date from Oct. 4 to Oct. 11,and the date of the 
Central Tennessee Conference from Oct. 11 to 


Oct. 18. 
JOHN M. WALDEN, Secretary. 





75TH ANNIVERSARY, LYNN, SOUTH ST, — 
The 75th anniversary of this church will be cele- 
brated, Oct. 1 and 2. The Sunday services will 
be: 10 a. m., love-feast, communion conducted 
by former pastors, and reception of members; 
12, special services in the Sunday-school, with 
addresses by former superintendents ; 3 p. m., 
historical address by the pastor, Rev. Charles 
W. Blackett, Ph. D., and sermon by President 
Huntington, of Boston University; 7 p. m., ser- 
mon by Rev. James F. Allen, of Somerville. 
The anniversary banquet will be served Mon«lay 
at7 p.m. 





NOTICE. — A memorial service, in honor of 
Hezekiah Butterworth, will be held in the Rug- 
gles St. Church at 7.30 p. m., Monday, Sept. 25. 
Hon. Thomas Bicknell, of Barrington, N. H.,a 
life-long friend, has been invited to speak on 
“The Early Years of Hezekiah Butterworth.” 
Rev. W. H. Watjen, pastor of Warren Baptist 
Church, will speak on * Hezekiah Butterworth 
asthe town of Warren, his Birthplace, Knew 
Him.” Mr. J. L. Harbour will tell of ‘* Heze- 
kiah Butterworth as I Knew Him.” Dr. Theron 
Brown, of the Youth’s Companion, will give an 
Original poem, and some of Mr. Butterworth’s 
songs will be sung. The public is cordially in- 
vited. 





W.F. M. 8. — New England Conference aux il- 
iaries will please notice change of address of 
Mrs. C. K. Kellogg. It is now Southbridge, 
Mass, 


Ww. F. M.8.— RAILROAD NOTICE.— Keduced 
rates to the Branch annual meeting at Brook. 
line, Mass., St. Mark’s Church, Park St., Oct. 9-12, 
will be as follows, and under the following con- 
ditions: 

l. The certificate plan cannot be used. 

2. Nostop-overs will be allowed. 

8 Round-triptickets good — going — Oct. 8,9, 
10, 11, 12; good — returning — Oct. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13. 

4 Buy your ticket to Boston and return. Take 
trolley car in Subway to Brookline, or take Bos- 
ton & Albany circuit train at South Station. 

5. Round-trip tickets will be sold and good 
going to Boston only at the rate of 2 cents per 
mile from points within 25 miles of Boston ; $1 
from points within 25 to 33 miles of Boston ; 
14% cents per mile from points mure than 383 
miles from Boston. 

6. Tickets can be bought only at the following 
sistions : 

Maine — Portland, Biddeford, Kennebunk, 
South Berwics, Bangor, Bucksport, Brunswick, 
Gardiner, Livermore Falis, Augusta, Water. 
ville. 

New Hampshire — Portsmouth, Rockingham 
Junction, Dover, Exeter, Manchester, Concord, 
Laconia, Littleton, Newmarket, Somersworth, 
Nashua Junction, Tilton, Keene, Plymouth, 
Claremont, Newport, Sunapee. 

Vermont — St. Johnsbury, Barton, Newport, 
St. Albans, Enosburg Falls, Brattleboro, Brad- 
ford, White River Junction, Moatpslier, Bel- 
lows Falls, Wells River, Burlington, Vergennes, 
Middlebury, Rutland, Bennington, Royalton. 

Massachusetts — Lowell Junction, Lawrence, 
Lowell, South Lawrence, Haverhill, Salem, 
Lynn, Ipswich, Newburyport, Gloucester, Ayer, 
Belchertown, Plymoutb, Marlboro, Westfield, 
Auburndale, Milford, Natick, Worcester, Hud- 
son, Springfield. Northampton, Fitchburg, 
Gardner, South Framingham, Palmer, Pitts- 
field, Holyoke, Mansfield, Brockton, Middle- 
boro, all River, New Bedford, Taunton, Leom- 
inster, Webster. 

Connecticut — Bridgeport, Hartford, Meriden, 
New Haven, Middletown, New Britain, New 
London, Willimantic, Norwich, Danielson, Dan- 
bury, Bristol, Greenwich, New Milford, Stam- 
ford, Winsted, Torrington, Waterbury, South 
Norwalk, Ansonia, Derby, Manchester. 

Rhode Island-- Newport, East Greenwich, 
Wickford Junction, Westerly, Woonsocket, 
Providence, Pawtucket. 





P. J. WALDEN, 
A. L. CUSHMAN, 
Committee on Railroad Rates. 
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, E3T BO3TON CIRCUIT.—A conference 
for Epworth League workers wi)l be held in 
Upham Memorial Church, Forest Hills, 
Wednesday evening, Sept. 27, beginning at 7.30. 
This is a special meeting under the direction 
of the Spiritual Work department, Rev. M. L. 
Robinson, of Walpole, chairman. It is hoped 
that a large number of Epworthians from the 
Leagues of the circuit will attend. Addresses 
by Revs. L. A. Niesand G. F. Durgin. 





W. H. M. S.— Indianapolis is the magnetic 
centre of interest for the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society, Oct. 18-25 prox., during the an- 
nual meeting of the Board of Managers in Cen- 
tral Avenue Church, where the Silver Jubilee 
will be fittingly celebrated, Monday, the 23d. 
The founders and early workers have been in- 
vited to be present as guests of honor. Eminent 
Speakers have been invited to deliver addresses, 
and the sessions promise to be of unusual in- 
terest and profit for the delegation and a large 
number of iaterested visitors. 


MRs. F. A. AIKEN, Rec, Sec. 





The strong eat well, sleep well, look well. The 
weak don’t. Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes the 
weak strong. 





Evangelistic Call 


To the Presiding E'ders and Pastors of the New 
England Conference : 


BRETHREN : Your Commission on Aggressive 
Evangelism, appointed at the last Annual Con- 
ference, after earnestly considering the situa- 
tion, asks that on all districts and charges evan- 
gelistic work be begun at as early a date as can 
be arranged — if possibie, in October. 

Request is also made that earnest prayer be 
offered in all the churches for a special out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit. 

JOEL M. LEONARD, President, 
C, W. BLACKETT, Secretary. 

In accordance with the action of the Commis- 
sion on Aggressive Evangelism there will be a 
meeting of the preachers of the eastern end of 
the Bostou District at People’s Tempie Chapel, 
next Monday, Sept 25, at 2.30 p.m. There will 
be a meeting of the preachers on the western 
part of Bostoa District at Worcester, Wednes- 
day morning, Sept. 27. It is earnestly desired 
that all the preachers be present. 

JOHN GALBRAITH, Presiding Elder. 


In accordance with the action of the Commis- 
sion on Aggressive Evangelism, there will bea 
meeting of the preachers of Cambridge District 
at Grace Church, Cambridge, on Monday after- 
noon, Sept. 25. Lunch will be served at 1.30, 
aod a meeting for prayer and conference will 
follow. 

CHARLES F, RIck, Presiding Elder. 


Pursuant to the above, there will be a meet- 
ing of the preachers of Lynn District, on 
Wednesday, Sept. 27, at 10 a.m. Notice of the 
place will be given later. 

JOEL M, LEONARD, Presiding Elder. 





$5 New York City Excursion 


Thursday, Oct. 5. 1905 


This trip is the cheapest and most delightful 
out of Boston, at an excellent time of the year, 
when the foliage is beautifal and the air invig- 
orating aad bracing. This is the only time in 
the year when the opportunity is given to ride 
through the Hoosac Mountains and Deerfield 
Valley to Albany, N. Y.; sail down the Hudson 
River to New York city, stop in the metropo- 
lis, and return to Boston via the Fall River Line 
steamers —all for $. Send to the Boston & 
Maine R.R. General Passenger Dept., Boston, 
your name and address, and they will mail you 
a beautiful illustrated booklet describing the 
trip in detail. 





-———— | 





ECZEM Skin Diseases, Eruptions, old Sores 

quickly, permanently cured with 
“ Hermit Salve.” Resultstalk. 25 and 50c., all 
druggists, or mailed free. Hermit Remedy Co., 
9 Bell Blocs, Elkhart, Ind. 


Our Radical Cure Truss sent 
RUPTURED on free trial. You pay when 
satisfied. We take all the riek. 

Z. F. BUCHSTEIN CO., 
608 First Av., S., Minneapolis 
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OBITUARIES 


Jesus, while our hearts are bleeding 
O’er the spoils that Death has won, 

We would at this solemn parting 
Calmly say: ‘Thy will be done.” 





Though cast down, we're not forsaken ; 
Though afflicted, not alone; 

Thou didst give, and Thou hast taken ; 
Blessed Lord, “ Thy will be done!” 


Though today we're filled with mourning, 
Mercy still ison the throne ; 

With Thy smiles of love returning, 
We can sing, ‘Thy will be done.” 


me AS 4 hands the boon was given ; 

hou hast taken but Thine own ; 

Lord of earth and God of heaven. 
Ever more, ‘‘ Thy will be done!” 


— Thomas Hastings. 





Smith. — Nancy jAnn¥§Smith was born in 
Svuth.Orrington, Me., Sept. 24, 1843, and passed 
to the life abundant, Aug. 16, 1905. She was the 
daughter of David and Permelia Doane Smith, 
who were both Christians and members of the 
Methodist Episcopa) Church, 

Miss Smith was converted under the labors of 
Rev. l. A. Wardwell when seventeen years of 
age, and joined the church in due time. She 
was a faithful member and an efficient wurker. 
In the class-meeting held near her home in the 
school-room she was always at the post of 
duty and gave testimony to rectiving the 
promised blessing. She was one of the few who 
have the faith totest the promise — “ Where 
two or three meet in My name there am | in the 
midst to own and to biess.”” It was the writer's 
privilege to meet in this school room with “ the 
saints’’ week after week for four years, and 
Miss Smith was always present. She was un- 
der the leadership of tbe Spirit of God and 
consequently independent of numbers, a firm 
defender of the faith, ever on the side of truth 
and righteousness. There can be no question 
as to her fatare; there is no place for sucb as 
she except in,the kingdom of God. 

Qae brother, Charles Smith, and two sisters 
— Mrs. Sarah Thayer and Mrs. Wm. Bowden — 
all of So. Orrington, remain on this side to 
mourn the lose of one whose place on earth can 
never be filled, but who is now doubtless enjoy- 
ing the place prepared for her by her Lord. 
A host of connections and friends grieve with 
the family in jthe sudden passing from earth of 
this saint of God. 

SIDNEY O, YOUNG. 


Mavis. — Prescott Davis died in Bradford, Vt., 
Aug. 26, 1905. For the last few years be had 
been a suffecer from gangrenous growth in one 
foot, and was for a time an inmate of a St. 
Jobnsbury hospital, where he found successful 
treatment. Earlyjin the present hay season he 
met with a shocking accident, the cord known 
as the tendon of Achilles being nearly severed 
and the, bone cruelly mangled by a mowing 
machine, which he had failed to tarow out of 
gear as he stepped in front of it to rerove some 
clog from the Enives. In this wound gangrene 
soon developed, and after several most careful 
Operations, which promised to be successful, he 
suffered a paralytic stroke, from which he 
mever recovered, though he lingered nearly 
three weeks. 

Mr. Davis was a pre-eminently godly man. Of 
him it were better to say he walked with God 
tban that he followed God, though either ex 
pression would meet the case. Intensely inter- 
ested in the church of bis choice, with which he 
bad been identified for a half. contury, serving 
as steward and Sunday-scbool superintendent a 
large part of the time, his Christiaa sympathies 
went out to all the fields where the master’s 
work goes on. His was the “ Simple Life” in 
the best sense. Born in Bradford in 1833, he re- 
mained in his home town, securing such school 
advantages as were then furnished there, until 
he reached his mejority. After this oe spent 
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J. S. Waterman & Sons 
incorporated 
UNERAL UNDERTAKER 
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2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal 
\ll modern improvements under ope roof, 
vcluding offices, sales rooms, morgue 
Jee rooms and chapel. Tel., Roxbury, 
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three years in California, then returned, and 
during his after years was a constant resident 
of Bradford. 

In 1848 Mr. Davis married Miss Mariah Nor- 
cross, who, witb three childien, survives him. 
To the old church at West Bradford he gave the 
most assiduous and unstiuted service. He was 
the last of several worthy and devoted men 
who put much of their energy and soul-devo- 
tion into that church. The names of Bepjamin 
Worthley, Samuel Merrill and Prescott Davis 
will long be remembered by pastors of that 
church and the people of that community. We 
shall expect their greeting on the deathbless 
shore. J.0. 8. 

Eastman. — Gideon Baker Eastman was born, 
July 7, 1827, at Kast Lebanon, N. H., and died at 
East Lempster, N. H., Sept. 9, 1905. 

He was a man in perfect health until witbin 
the last two years, during which time his 
physical strength has been failing; but he has 
borne the ravages of disease with patience and 
fortitude, never murmuring or complaining. He 
lived in his native town untiltwo years anda 
half ago when he moved with his family to the 
place where he died. He wasa very industri- 
ous and well-respected citizen. Converted to 
God when twenty five years of age, for fifty- 
three years be was & member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, a devout Christian, giving 
of his time and money to the Lord’s service. 

He leaves, to mourn their loss, a wife, a 
daughter, a son, three brothers, and two sisters. 
He was a devoted husband, a loving father and 
brother, a true friend and neighbor. He will be 


greatly missed. 
GEORGE A. SMITH. 


Hill. — Mrs. Anna M. (Moore) Hill was born 
in Salem, Maex., June 30, 1826, and died in York, 
Me, June 20, 1905. 

She wax married, May 28, 1851, to Mr. Benja- 
min Hill, of York, Me., and here, witb her hus- 
band, she made her home, and a home it was 
in deed as well as in name, for she was a real 
home-maker. Seven children were born to 
them, and these, with ten grandchildren, re- 
main to mourn the loss of a loving and devoted 
mother. Mr. Hill died in 1896. 

When Mrs. Hill was but a miss in her teens 
she gave her heart to Christ and her name to 
the Lafayette St. Methodist Episcopa! Church, 
and ever after remained a faithful follower of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. When she married Mr. 
Hill she j»xined the Christian Church in York, 
of which her husband was a member. Mrs. 
Hill was of a hospitable nature, and hence the 
weary traveler found a welcome in her home, 
Said a prominent citizen who had known ber 
from his boybood: ‘She was one of the best 
women that ever lived.” But she has gone, aod 
her work: do follow her. 

The children were all present at her funeral, 
which was attended by the pastor of the Metho.- 
dist Episcopal Church of York. Many floral 
offerings testified to the love of her children 
and friends. 1 A. B. 





Collins. — Mrs. Ann Collins was born in the 
town of Vassalboro, Me., in 1835,and spent her 
eotire life in that place, dying, June !9, 1905. 

She was married, at the age of eighteen, to 
Quincy Collins, a farmer who lived in the east: 
ern part of the town, and for fifty-two years 
they enjoyed together almost perfect health 
and happiness. They accumulated in those 
years sufficient property to give them com- 
fortable care in their old age. 

Mrs. Collins joined the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in 1871, during the pastorate of the late 
Rey. C. E. Springer. Her faith in Jesus Christ 
ai her personal Saviour contained no element 
of doubt; but she believed that faith without 
works is dead. AS a consequence, so far as 
home duties would permit, her whole life was 
devoted to caring for those who were in need of 
special sympathy and assistance. A business 
man of calm judgment said to the writer just 
before the faneral services, in response to an 
expression of wonder at so large a gathering 
with weather conditions so unfavorable: 
“ Well, | expected it, for she bas been with 
more families in bereavement than has any 
other woman in the entire own.” Later, Rev. 
J. W. Day, one of her former pastors, said to 
me: “East Vassalboro has lost an angel of 
mercy.” Splendid tributes, these! And she 
deserved them. 

Her last illness was very brief. Shortly after 
she had come from her room in the morning 








September 20, 1905 


she complained of severe distress in and about 
her heart. Inalittle more than an hour her 
eyes were closing in death. Her husband angq 
an adopted son sorrow at the 108s sustained, 
but realize that their dear one is enjoying ihe 
rich reward that comes to a true disciple of 
Jesus Christ a‘ter this world’s work is done. 
R. A. C, 





Burnheimer.—S. Augusta, wife of Albion 
Burnheimer, was born at Orff's Corner, Waldo- 
boro, Me., Dec. 10, 1835. She was converted ang 
joined the Methodist Episcopal Church early in 
life, and lived a faithful Christian until May), 
1905, when in triumphant faith her spirit toog 
its flight to the home-land. Mrs. Burnheimer 
leaves a husband and two children — Mrs. Her. 
bert Fales, of Attleboro, Mass., and Mrs. Alvin 
Engley, of North Waldoboro —to mourn the 
loss of a devoted wife and mother. 

She was ill abont seven years, which was 
borne with Christian resignation and fortitude. 
When the summons came she was willing to 
depart. ‘ Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord.” H. W. COLLINs, 





Deaconess Doings 


—  Asmall pig dedicated to deaconess work 
by a farmer was — when it grew to be a big pig 
—the means of giving five city children a ten 
days’ outing at a deaconess fresh-air home. 


— At the Methodist Congress held recently 
in Portland, Ore., the deaconess hospital work 
in the Northwest receivec cordial endorse- 
ment. 

— Chaddock Boys’ School at Quincy, li’., 
pians for a new building. The growth of the 
school in the past year has been such that the 
need for more room has become imperative. 


— Dr. Quayle, pastor of St. James Church, 
Chicago, has generously sent printed copies of 
his sermons for distribution to several of the 
deaconess institutions of the city. 

—A Toronto deaconess has brought to- 
gether in a class that meets weekly thirty 
young girls. Six of the number have recently 
been baptized and twelve have joined the 
church. 

— Three new workers take up their duties 
this month in the Protestant Orphanage at 
Pueblo, Col. Sixteen children are now being 
cared for in the temporary quarters and the 
work is promising. 

— Besides meeting its expenses, the hospital 
at Colorado Spricgs is applying fifty dollars a 
month on its debt. The grounds are being im- 
proved and extended, and there is hope for a 
new and larger building. 


— “Ata district convention which I attended 
this summer,” said a deaconess, “ no less than 
a dozen persons asked: ‘Do you know of 4 
deaconess I can get to help me in evangelistic 
services?’ I had io answer, ‘ No,’ almost as 
many times as the question was asked.” 


— Fresh Air children fom Boston in charge 
of deaconesses bave had a happy summer at 
“ Ricbland,” the fresh air farm. Six parties of 
sixty children each have sp3at two weexs on 
the farm. A single church and Sundaj7-school 





Many people cannot attend church, lec- 
tures, receptions, places of amusement, or 
go where there is the least excitement or 
confusion without having an attack of 
headache that mars their pleasure. To 
those thus afflicted we wish to say that if 
they will take one or two of Dr. Miles’ Anti- 
Pain Pills betore starting out, or when they 
notice the first indication of an attack, there 
will be no further annoyance trom this 
source. These pills stop headache, or any 
ache or pain in afew minutes. They area 
little tablet that is convenient to carry, and 
may be taken at any time with the cer- 
tainty of being promptly relieved. They 
leave no after-effects,as they contain no 
opium, morphine, or other dangerous 
drugs, but cure by their soothing influence 
upon the nerves. Your druggist sells 
them, and will return your money if the 
first package tails to benefit. 

25 doses 25 cents. Never sold in bulk. 

Miles Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
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in Newton, Mass., bears the entire expense of 
this work. 

_-The two deaconesses in charge of the 
Baby Fold at Normal, Ill, are busy from morn 
ing till night caring for their little brood of 
four and getting the house in order for the 
winter. A new furnace has been put in, and 
other needed improvements are being made. 


_— Edith M. Spicer, who has been instructor 
in New Testament Greek in the Chicago Train- 
ing School for two years, has been appointed 
principal of the New Yurk Training School for 
deaconesses, and assumed the duties of her 
position, Sept. l. 


— Betbesda Hospital, Cincinumati, bas re- 
cently been endowed with $5,000 by Mrs, John L. 
Whetstone, a woman already rich in good 
works. The income from the endowment will 
be used in the care of superannuated preachers, 
missionaries, or their families. 


—aA little boy in whose ill-ordered home 
beer was served At meals, signed the temper- 
ance pledge at Junior League. ‘‘ He keeps it, 
too,” his mother told the deaconess. “ It’s no 
use to pour out any beer for Johnny ; he won’t 
drink a drop.” 


— The legacy of $10,000 bequeathed to dea- 
coness work by Mr. W. E. H. Massey has been 
used in establishing and endowing a Rest 
Home for Toronto deaconuesses. The Home is 
situated six miles out of the city. The furnish- 
ing and decorating of the house have been 
personally supervited by Mrs, Mastey. 


— Three little orphan children were cared 
for in the Deaconess Home at Fall River, 
Mass., last year. This summer each of three 
deaconesses took wu child to her own home for 
adoption. Little Maude, a charming child, goes 
into the home of B. T. Beadiles, the fiiend of 
deaconess work in Quincy, Lil. 


— A dozen deaconesses met in the parlor of 
adeaconess bome recently to talk over their 
work. In speaking of that which had influ- 
enced them to enter the work some told of the 
inspiration received from personal contact 
with a deaconess, and others of literature 
which they had read. Only two had been en- 
couraged in their purpose by :beir home folks. 





The Touch of Rosy Sunset 


“If l can put some touches of rosy sunset into 
the life of any man or woman,” says George 
Macdonald, ‘then I feel that I have wrought 
with God,” 

To make an old person Lappier, more com 
fortable, more hopeful—that is to put the 
touch of rosy sunset into a buman life; that is 
to perform a service that is indeed Godlike in 
Spirit and character. It seems to be a special 
privilege of youth to coeer oid age. How nat- 
urally an old person turns to @ young person 
for sunsbine! It is beautiful to see the sympa- 
thy that subsists between these two extremes of 
life, between youth andage. In some respecis 
youth and age are as jike as Sunrise and sun- 
set; and it seems to be God’s blessed will and 
plan tbat each should turn to the other for 
help. Youth seeks counsel of age, and age 
seeks cheer from youth. 

It fs in the power of every young person to 
bring sunligaot into the life of some old person, 
to impart that touch of rosy sunset”? which 
i8 SO sweet and precious to the aged pilgrim 
who is drawing pear the close of life. Is this 
not a blessed privilege? Does it not afford a 
Sacred of portunity which we should anticipate 
With joy and accept with gratitude? — Well- 
spring. 





$5.00 Excursion, Hudson River and 
New York City, Oct. 12 


Thursda;, Oct. 12. is the date of the celebrated 
% Autumnal Excursion over the Boston & Al- 
bany R. R., the Hudson River steamers, Fall 
River Line to Boston, arriving Saturday or 
Sunday. Stop-over in New York to Oct. 24 for 
extra. From stations west of Boston, Oct. ll. 
Send for descriptive leaflet. 

A. 8. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston. 
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Methodist Book Concern 


EATON & MAINS, 


Publishing Agents. 





--- NOW READY --- 


The Methodist Hymnal 


Official Hymnal of the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. It contains 727 hymns, besides chants and occasional pieces, the necessary indices 
ritual, and the Psalter, arranged for Responsive Reading by Professor ROBERT W. ROGERS. 
In the octavo edition there isa tune forevery hymn with one verse between the bars of music. 


sas> Order by Nomber. “@a 
Size 5342 8% x linches. Postage, 16 cents additional. 


501. Cloth, side and back titles ir gold 


$0.50 


Edition on SUPERFINE PAPER manufactured especially for this book. 
Size 6x 8%, x1l%inches. Postage, 18 cents additional. 


502. Cloth sides, leather back, side and back titles in gold, colored edges . 1.900 
5¢4. French Morocco, flexible, side and bac titles in gold, gold edges, round 


corners . . . 


e. Siarryw oh) es 


506. Turkey Morocco, side and back titles in gold, red under gold edges, round 


corners . . . « . . + 


0 6 ee 6 gh ee ye 


16mo. Wordsonly. Size 4%x6%xl\%inches. Postage, 11 cents additional. 


301. Cloth, back title in gold, ° e ° 


- $0.40 


Other editions are in preparation and will be announced as soon as ready. 





New 


England Depository 


CHAS. R. MAGEE, Manager 


36 Bromfield St, Boston. 





EDUCATIONAL 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





Boston, New York, Washington, Chicago, Minneapolis 
Denver, Portland, Spokane, San Francisco, Los An 
geles. Manual free. Everxutt O. Fisk & Co. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Ofters Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind. 


College of Liberal Arts 
Address Dean W. M. WARREN, 
12 Somerset St. 


School of Theology 


Address Assistant Dean C. W. RISHELL, 
72 Mt. Vernon St. 


Schoo! of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELOw, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 
Graduate Department 


Philosopbical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 








YOUNG PEOPLE 
Seeking to Cstee or 
Admission ounting-room 

ceenre the best preparation a 


EAST MAINE CONFERENCE SEMINARY 


mmercial and ealtbfal surroundings. 
Cortege preparatory e!pful in finences. 
ourses, Music, Elocuticn. 


Fall term ovens Sept. 12, 1905. 
For information address 
FREDERICK E. BRAGDON, President, 
BUCKSPORT, MAINE. 


Tilton, N. H. 
Sizty-first year will open Sept. 12, 1905. 

Few schools charging $500 offer equal advar 
es. An increasing endowment makes lor 
rates possible. Broad courses of study. Fius 
buildings and situation. Three hours fron 
Boston. $100 PI p for limited number. Sen 

for seta ses tusent oning ZION’s HERALD). 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON, Principal 











WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 
This historic school with modern equipment 
and special methods opens 8th year Sept. 13, 
1905. Applications now being received. 


Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, Principa 


MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY 


AND WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
Kent's Hill, Maine 
Fall term opens Sept. 12, 1905. 

Woman's College, College Preparatory, Sem 
nary, Normal, Art, Music and Business Courses, 
Fine buildings, hea'tby location, two hours from 
Portland, and six hours from Boston. Write fo 
catalogue and mention this paper. 


Rev. WILBUR F. BERRY, President. 


The Kast Greenwich Academy 


FOUNDED 1802 
A Boarding-School!l for Both Sexes 


College Preparatory and Special Courses, Pupils 
are individualized with a view to the largest 
mental and moral improvement. There is no 
better place for young people who desire a thor- 
ough training in a homelike atmosphere at a 
moderate expense. 

Fall term opens Sept. 12, 1905. 


Rev. LYMAN G. HORTON, Principal 
EAST GREENWICH, RB. I. 








Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 


While maintaining the highest literary stand 
ards in acurriculum reaching to College Junior 
year, introduces practical training in various 
branches of Domestic Science, thus fitting her 
daughters to both manage and grace a home. 
Special advantages in Music and Art, with the 
opportunities afforded by adjacent Boston. One 
of the largest and best equipped gymnasiums 
in the State, witb fine swimming pool, makes 
for the highest physical development of the 
Lasell girl. Classes in Conversation and Nerve 
Training (under the personal direction of Anpie 
Payson Call) offer unusual sdvantages. 

For catologue address 


Cc. Cc. BRI GDNON, Principal. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


SPECIAL OFFER TO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


HERALD will be sent to new 
scribers for 1906 the balance of this year free, 


ZION’s 


or fifteen months for $2.50. 


Byery issue contains comprehensive Outlook of 
world-wide movements, with prompt and ac- 
curate reports of Methodist doings, and frank 
and pun gent editorial comment. There are reg- 
ular departments for the family, including the 
children, Sunday-schoo!, tender tributes to our 
sainted dead, with contributions from represent- 
ative writers on important subjects, including 


many illustrated articles. 


Think what an unspeakable advantage it will 
be to the home to have the regular weekly visit 
for fifteen months of such a religious paper ! 

Write at once-to the publisher, sending your 
name or that of your friend, and the subscription 
will begin upon receipt of your order. 
subscription price may be paid to your pastor 
Sample copies will 


any time before next April. 
sent on application. 


All stationed ministers are authorized 
agents of the HERALD 


GEO. E. WHITAKER, Publisher 
36 Bromfield St., Boston 


ZION’S 


HERALD 
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September 20, 1995 


Builders of modern Church Organs ef the highest 


possible grade 


Send for new illustrated catalogue of Church and Chapel Organs, 


ESTEY ORGAN COPIPANY 


Boylston St., Boston 


° . . BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
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Editorial 
Continued from page 1193 





campaign throughout the church in the 
interests of the work. 


——— 


Parishioners of St. Mark’s Church, Brook- 
line, afflicted with deatness, were able last 
Sunday to plainly hear their first sermon 
in years, thanks to the installation in that 
church of an acousticon, a novel device tor 
transmitting the voice of the pastor, by 
means of wires and receivers, from the pul- 
pit to the ear of the afflicted persons. The 
innovation is the result of one of the many 
little acts ot thoughtfulness which the pas- 
tor of St. Mark’s Church, Rev. Dillon Bron- 
son, D. D., has shown for the comiort of his 
flock. The new device consists of a long 
box-Jike arrangement in front of the pulpit. 
The part toward the preacher is opened, 
and the sound ot his voice enters it and is 
carried along numerous wires attached to 
the base of the box, to pews where it is 
needed. Attached to each Lox is a re- 
ceiver, which the person hard of hearing 
holds to the ear in the same manner as one 
does an ordinary telephone receiver. The 
person is noi only enabled to hear the pas- 
tor’s voice distinctly, but also the music, 
which sdds mach to his or her pleasure. 





The American Board of Commissioners 
tor Foreign Missions at its annual session 
in Seattle, sept. 15, by a vote of 46 to 10, 
tabled the entire controversy in regard to 
“‘tainted money.” Rev. Dr. Washington 


Gladden introduced the subject by present- 
ing the following resolution: Resolved, That 
the officers of the Board should not invite 
nor solicit donations to its tunds from per- 
sons whose gains have beer made by meth- 





ods morally reprehensible or socially inju- 
rious.” Practically the entire afternoon 
session was given to debate on the Giadden 
resolution. The debate was in good tem- 
per. 





Let no one miss the very interesting let- 
ter from Miss Ada Mudge, of India, which 
appears on page 1207. Miss Mudge has in- 
herited her father’s captivating literary 
style. r 

Congressman Charles E. Littlefield says: 
** So great has been the advance of intelli- 
gent public sentiment that the unrestricted 
liquor traffic is now seen to be an evil in 
itself, and it is not within the power of 
legislative enactments to make it respect- 
able.” 

There was ‘“‘ no small stir’? among the 
soldiers in Jerusalem of old regarding 
** what was become of Peter,” when Peter 
had been brought out of the prison by the 
angel. This language indicates the general 
truth that the good man is missed, even by 
the world, when he goes. A pious Peter 
makes such a marked pvusition tor himself 
and his righteous cause in a community 
that men almost universally mourn his 
death it he dies, or, when he is merely ab- 
sent on a journey, long for his return. 
Such a popular reputation for holiness and 
usefulness is the most valuable asset of any 
man’s lite, 





The Boston Methodist Preachers’ Meeting 
opened its first fall seesion on Monday, but 
out of respect to the funeral services of 
the late Mayor Collins, the meeting was 
adjourned. The order of the day was an 
address by Rev. A. C. Dixon, D. D., on 
‘Religious Conditions in Europe.’’ This 





address will be given nex: Monday. The 
exect tive committee has in preparation an 
order of program for the Monday meet- 
ings which, it hopes, will be worth the at- 
tendance and inure to the profit of all 
preachers and perscns interested in cur- 
rent events and present day thought on all 
matters affecting the church and ministry. 





Hon. William Jennings Bryao says: “I 
have more faith in the power of one mis- 
sionary to uplift a nation than in the power 
ot all the armies of the world to make one 
man better.” 





One of the first indications and proots of 
moral decadence is a hesitancy w call 
things by their right names. 





The general Commission on Aggr2ssive 
Evangelism has issued a call ior the ob- 
servance of Oct. 5, 6 and 7 as days of special 
prayer for the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit and the revival ot the work of God 
in all our churches. Will all our New Eng- 
land preachers notice and encourage the 
observance of these days ? 


The trustees of the British Museum have 
ex pressed their willingness to receive care- 
tully selected phonographic records of the 
voices of distinguished living men. Thé 
records will be kept for posterity only, and 
will in no circumstances be availab‘e for 
contemporary use. This comes very near 
supplying a litera! illustration of the truth 
ot the saying: “He, being dead, yet 
speaketh.’’ Whether his phonographic réc- 
ord is preserved at the British Museum or 
not, the good and great man has an utter- 
ance for posterity which generations yet 
unborn will be the better tor hearing. 





